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The National Association at Work 


- - A Statement to Members of the A. A. H. P. E. R. 


our National Association is uppermost in the 

minds of those members who plan to attend. The 
program of the 1940 Convention, announced in later 
pages of this JOURNAL, offers features that should attract 
one of the largest delegations in our history and make this 
meeting one of the most professionally stimulating and 
profitable. These aspects of the Annual Convention are 
generally well known, but there is another one—-one 
which plays a role behind the scenes—which is fully as 
necessary, if not as spectacular, in the life of our Asso- 
ciation and in the assurance of its continued progress and 
success. That is the work of its many committees, with 
reports that have been in furtherance during the course 
of the entire year; and of our Council, our national 
legislative body, which sits in hearing and voting during 
many long sessions while other convention activities are 
going on. It seems of moment, therefore, to review the 
work of the year and also to acquaint our members with 
the business that must be transacted in the coming com- 
mittee and business meetings at the Convention. 

In general, the work of the organization is carried out 
through the Executive Committee of seven members, 
which includes the paid Executive Secretary; a Board 
of Governors of fifteen members; the Legislative Council 
of one hundred and thirty-three members.* 

The duties of these governing bodies are defined by 
our National Constitution as follows: 


. THIS time of the year the Annual Convention of 


It shall be the duty of the Legislative Council to pass on 
all legislation necessary for the conduct of the Association, 
to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws, to elect 
all officers, and to select the convention city. Legislation 
may be initiated within the Legislative Council, the Govern- 
ing Board, the Executive Committee, or by other members 
of the Association, providing in the latter case that fifty 
members in good standing petition the Legislative Council 
in writing at a regular meeting. 

It shall be the duty of the Governing Board to suggest 
policies and legislation through the Legislative Council or to 
put into effect the rules and regulations passed by that body. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to carry 
out the instructions of the Governing Board, and to take 
official action in emergency situations between meetings of 
the Board. 


The Work of Committees 


A great part of the work of the Association is carried 
on by a series of committees—ten standing committees, 
eleven continuing committees, and fourteen President’s 
One-Year Committees. 

A list of committees with their complete membership 
is given on pages 590-1 in the December 1939 issue of 





*For details, see Constitution, JouRNAL or HEALTH AND PuysIcat 
Epucation, June, 1938, Vol. IX, No. 6. 
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the Journal. Committees which have been appointed 
since that announcement are: 


Committee on Foreign Relations—Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 
Chrmn.; Dr. John Brown, Dr. Josephine Rathbone, Dr. 
Joseph E. Raycroft, Dr. Margaret Brown, Sam W. Ingram. 

Committee on Moticn Pictures—Miss Pauline Brooks 
Williamson, Chrmn.; Louise Kjellstrom, H. R. Crook. 

Committee on Requirements for Swimming Instructors.— 
Dr. T. K. Cureton, Chrmn.; Dr. F. W. Luehring, Mr. Jack 
Hewitt, Miss Mary Coleman, Miss Frances Greenwood. 

Committee on Legal Aspects of Teacher Liability. — Dr. 
Elizabeth Rodgers, Chairman; Mr. Julius Kuhnert, Mr. Ar- 


.thur Poe. 


Committee on Student Sections—Dr. Clifford Brownell, 
Chairman; Mr. W. R. LaPorte, Dr. R. W. Leighton, Miss 
Edna McCullough, Miss Katherine Cronin, Miss Katherine 
Montgomery, Mr. Ellis Champlin. 

Many of these committees have already submitted 
their reports and these are now in the hands of Council 
members for study before the Chicago meetings. 


Progress Report on Activities of the Year 


In our Association, the meetings of the Legislative 
Council are scheduled during the annual convention. 

Each member of the Legislative Council should have 
clearly in mind the recent legislation of the Council at 
the San Francisco meeting in 1939, and it would be 
desirable to be familiar also with the proceedings of the 
Atlanta meetings in 1938. These materials were sent out 
by the Executive Secretary in June, 1939. It is a custo- 
mary policy of the Association to send a mimeographed 
copy of the minutes to any member upon request. 

The Legislative Council’s actions for the current year 
1939-40 executed by mail vote are as follows. The Coun- 
cil referred the matter of the Report of the Committee 
on the Reading Circle Plan to the Governing Board with 
power. On August 11, 1939, this was sent to the Govern- 
ing Board for vote with the following results: (1) that 
no reading circle plan be tried; (2) that the Editor’s 
office be asked to consider the possibility of establishing 
a book service for members; (3) that the report of the 
Committee be accepted and the Committee discharged. 

The Executive Committee has instructed the Commit- 
tee on Plans for Small Gymnasia on its procedure. This 
committee will report to the Council in Chicago. 

By vote of 46 to 24 (mail vote August 7, 1939), the 
Council voted that commissions should be paid to 
state associations for new members enrolled during 1938- 
39; but that this procedure thereafter be discontinued. 
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On February 13, the Council members were sent a 
very important communication which included the ques- 
tion of the merger of the A.A.H.P.E.R. with the Women’s 
Division of the N.A.A.F. for vote. The financial report 
for the first six months of the current year was also sent 
out for study by the Council members. Several other im- 
portant matters were included in this letter. These should 
be studied preliminary to the Chicago meetings. 


Special Problems for 1940 


To clarify further the questions that will come up at 
the Chicago meetings for Council vote, the following 
progress notes are made on the work of some of the com- 
mittees whose reports seem to be of immediate concern to 
our membership. 


General Policies Committee—This committee advises 
the Association on basic policies and long term planning 
and is made of past presidents. Agnes Wayman, Chmn. 

This committee is confronted, as indicated above, by 
the most important problems. At the present time, it 
has been handicapped not only by the seriousness of 
these problems of policy and planning, but by their 
multiplicity. Because of the many problems of immediate 
as well as long-term planning, this committee is meeting 
for an all-day session in advance of the Convention. 

Before a recommended policy is established it is ac- 
cepted by the Governing Board and approved by the 
Council. 

A few of the important issues are listed. 

1. Convention Rotation—Many problems have been 
outlined by Agnes Wayman, Chairman. 

A subcommittee to study convention rotation was ap- 
pointed with Miss Helen Coops as Chairman. This 
committee has submitted a report to the General Policies 
Committee which will be discussed at the Chicago Con- 
vention. The following questions show the nature of the 
decisions to be made. 

Would it be a good policy to establish a plan of ro- 
tation among the districts? This depends somewhat upon 
the purpose of our National convention. 

a) Is it financial? If so, the districts attracting the 
largest convention should hold it more frequently? 

b) Isit educational? If so, should we rotate evenly and 
use funds from the fat years to support the lean ones? 

2. Section Organization — Coordinating Work—By 
Legislative Council action the work of coordinating the 
work of sections, especially those that work in more than 
one division, was referred to the General Policies Com- 
mittee for report. 

Various Plans for Section Reorganizations—The dif- 
ferentiation and allocation of sections present one of the 
Association’s hardest problems. With the creation of the 
three divisions there are between twenty-five to thirty 
sections listed. Some of these are bard working sections 
throughout the year; others exist for conventions only. 

Basis for Organization—On which basis shall sections 
be organized? The following suggests one plan. 

1. Activity—such as dance, athletics, research, etc. 

2. School levels—elementary, secondary, college, pub- 
lic, private, rural, etc. 
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3. Problems—such as administration, program, aims 
and objectives, philosophy, etc. 

Would it not be advisable to coordinate the work of 
sections especially for convention program Purposes, and 
where the same section operates in each division? 

Coordination—Two main problems follow: 

a) There is a multiplicity of sections dealing with 
athletics for men and boys. There are now the sections 
on (1) men’s athletics, (2) intramural athletics, (3) eq}. 
lege men’s physical education, (4) public schools, anq 
(5) private schools—all dealing with athletics in some 
form. Why not coordinate all of these into one section— 
“Athletics for men and boys?” Then under this have 
committees working on the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels—for both public and private schools, and 
for interscholastic and intramural programs on the two 
upper levels. 

b) Shall we recognize administrative directors, state 
directors, and college directors as a different type of 
section—closed as to meetings—and schedule them when 
they would interfere least with regular section meetings? 

Duplication of sections—Teacher training, research, 
and safety education have or could have sections in each 
of the divisions. Shall we agree that there should be 
only one section of each of these with sub-committees 
working in each division? 

Financing sections—What is good policy? Should 
they be allowed to have a membership and charge dues? 
Could they have contributing endorsers or voluntary 
contributors? Should they be allowed to support them- 
selves through publications? 

Should we not anticipate and make recommendations 
anticipating the publishing of ali material by the Nation- 
al—for sections and otherwise? 

Budget for sections—What should be our policy with 
respect to control of budgets for sections? Should section 
budgets be approved by Council? Should they become 
part of the report by the finance committee? Should 
separate bank accounts be maintained by or for sections? 

3. Representation on Council—What policy should 
be adopted with respect to representation to the National 
Council? Should representation be confined to States and 
Districts, thus eliminating representation from sections? 
Do we have too many representatives on the National 
Council for effective work? 

Affiliated organizations no longer have voting power 
on the Council. 

4. Proxies at Council meetings—What should be the 
policy on the holding of proxies for voting purposes at 
the Council meetings? Should the number of proxies 
which one individual holds be limited? No limit has been 
placed on the Constitution or by precedent. 

5. Election of Vice-Presidents—What should be the 
policy with respect to the election of vice-presidents? 

The President of a Division is now elected by the 


‘Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Sections of the Divi- 


sion; i.e., Health Education Division. Is this the best 
plan? 

6. Sponsorship by Association —What should be the 
policy on sponsoring projects of worthy causes? 
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7. Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and A.M.A.—What 
is the relationship of the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. 
and the A.M.A., to the A.A.H.P.E.R.? The present Joint 
Committee is one of the N.E.A. and A.M.A. This Joint 
Committee is composed of ten members—five from the 
AM.A. and five from the N.E.A. At the present time, 
there are three members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. on this 
committee. 

This matter has been under discussion by the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Governing Board, and the General 
Policies Committee. The President has had correspond- 
ence with the committees of both merging bodies, with 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee, and with Dr. 
Givens of the N.E.A.; and by special invitation attended 
the meeting of the Joint Committee at St. Louis in 
February at the School Administrators Convention. 

The Finance Committee.—This committee reviews the 
annual financial report, prepares the budget, and advises 
the Association on financial matters. C. W. Davis is 
Chairman. 

The Finance Committee is kept in close touch with 
the financial status of the organization by the Executive 
Secretary, who is the budget administrator. 

The Executive Secretary has sent in his semi-annual 
report of January 1 to the council members. At this 
time, the budget is balanced. It seems possible that, with 
a successful Chicago Convention and the membership at 
practically its peak enrollment. for all time, the Associa- 
tion will present a balanced budget at the end of the year. 

Our membership should know that the N.E.A. has 
contributed office space and furniture and, in addition 
to this, about $500 for stenographic help. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has contributed 
$5,000 for the salary and support of their work in Health 
Education. 

Committee on Precedents and Traditions —This Com- 
mittee, of which Ruth Elliott is Chairman, compiles and 
classifies all legislative and executive actions of each year. 

The monograph on precedents and traditions was re- 
vised and brought up-to-date by last year’s Chairman, 
Grover Mueller. This report has been re-published and is 
already in the hands of the Council. 

Professional Education Committee—This committee 
is cooperating with several other national organizations 
in this important undertaking. E. C. Davis, Chairman. 

Editorial Policy Committee—W. W. Patty is Chair- 
man of this Committee which reviews the publication 
policies of the Association in all its aspects. 

Ths is one of the Association’s most important com- 
mittees and has been working consistently throughout 
the year. This committee has been asked to consider all 
such questions on editorial policy as concern the Journal; 
Research Quarterly, special installments of the Quar- 
terly; publication of Convention Proceedings; the pub- 
lication of the Association Committee Reports, including 
platforms, standards, etc.; section publication such as 
published by the Women’s Athletic Section, the Dance 
Section, and the Administrative Directors Sections; the 
approval of publications to be supported by the Asso- 
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ciation; centralizing of publications; the review and 
authorization of official publication. 

This Committee will undoubtedly make some specific 
recommendations regarding a service fee. If this idea 
were carried out by the A.A.H.P.E.R. then members 
could ally themselves with one or more working sections 
and receive such publications as were issued by the re- 
spective sections. For example, a member by paying a 
service fee of $1.00 to the Women’s Athletic Section 
would receive the Service Bulletn now being published by 
that, section and any pamphlets or any other bulletin 
material that might be distributed from the same source. 
There would be nothing to prevent anyone from paying 
a service fee to more than one section in case he or she 
wanted to receive the material of these sections. 

This is a most important matter because the whole 
reputation, in the last analysis, of our Association de- 
pends upon the accuracy and character of its written 
pronouncements and, secondly, because our financial and 
editorial policies are closely intertwined. 


Committee on Duties of Officers—This one-year 
Committee has had the work of preparing a statement 
on the allocation of official duties and responsibilities. 
Margaret Bell, Chairman. 

This committee will report to the Governing Board 
at the Chicago Convention making recommendations that 
the duties of the officers of the Association, notably the 
President, Executive Secretary, and the Editor be better 
defined in the Constitution of the Association. The com- 
mittee will recommend that the details of the duties of 
these officers be carried in some form so that they are 
readily available for others. 

Committee on Interrelationship of National, District, 
State and Local Associations.—This committee has been 
working to clarify the relationships of these bodies and 
to submit a plan for more effective interrelationships 
among them. Ben W. Miller, Chairman. 

This is one of the most important committees of the 
year. Already the arbitrations of this committee are in 
demand by District Presidents and State Presidents for 
discussion at their spring meetings. 

Conclusion 

The issues that have been discussed are all vital to 
the welfare of the Association at this time. They are only 
a few in comparison with the issues that are being con- 
sidered. It must be remembered that our Association 
faces new responsibilities as a result of its affiliation with 
the N.E.A. and its enlargement to take in two new part- 
ners, Health and Recreation. This is a period of transi- 
tion and nothing can benefit the Association more than a 
well-informed and interested membership. Attention is 
called to the fact that any member of the Association 
may sit in on the Legislative Council meetings, although 
only the Council members can vote. It is our wish to 
establish a democratic procedure and to create an en- 
lightened public opinion in so far as the constituency of 
our National Association is concerned. The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation solicits your interest and support. »« 
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Our Heritage Presents a Challenge 


VER fifty-five years ago a group of enlightened 
C) and prophetic leaders in the field of physical 
education responded to a call to action which 
was sounded by Dr. William G. Anderson, then connected 
with Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, N.Y. They founded 
the American Physical Education Association. The 
pioneers of the early days worked willingly, patiently, and 
courageously for the principles in which they believed. 
They did much to spread the gospel of physical exercise, 
with its gymnastics, games, athletics, dancing, and aqua- 
tics. Their’s was a full program, predicated upon pupil’s 
needs, social challenges, and community interests. They 
believed in an all-round development of the individual. 
They demonstrated leadership, cooperation, and tolerance 
in taking into the organization men and women of dif- 
ferent schools of thought and action. The leaders of the 
Association did much to foster the introduction of phys- 
ical education into the public schools. 

In 1929, an important reorganization of the American 
Physical Education Association took place; and, in 1937, 
just yesterday in our history, our present leaders affected 
another reorganization of the National Association. It 
merged with the Health Education unit of the National 
Education Association. It became a department of the 
N.E.A. The fundamental ideas which prompted the 
merger and department affiliation have been explained to 
all of us. We would be a part of the parent education 
association. We would work hand-in-hand with the 
health education and recreational groups. We would pre- 
sent a united front, in numbers, in prestige, in morale, 
all working together for the best interests of the child, the 
student, and the adult. To me, this new alliance of 
strength is a challenge to directors, supervisors, and 
teachers. It is natural that each division of the new Asso- 
ciation be concerned with the examination, improvement 
and enrichment of its offerings. Each is important. Each 
is essential to the development of the whole program. We 
must all, however, pool our interests, be patient, tolerant, 
and understanding. Let us not in our anxiety to pursue 
the novel and the new in our professional specialities of 
health service, supervision, and instruction, nutrition, cor- 
rectives, testing and measuring, research, and curriculum 
construction lose sight of “the child, his nature, and his 
needs.” 


O directors and supervisors then there is a challenge to 

organize, deputize, and supervise the various aspects 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. It is 
not an easy task, for we too have Prima Donnas in our 
profession. They range all the way from the physician 
who sees the medical examination as the all-important 
phase of the program; to the health teacher (hygiene it 





A paper given at the Administrative Section of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association Convention, May, 1939, New York City. 
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FREDERICK W. MARONEY, M.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


used to be called) who knows that “knowledge is power” 
and tends to overemphasize the importance of learning 
health facts; to the physical education teacher who be. 
lieves that success will come from a good “workout”—andg 
yes, too, to the tests and measurements devotee who in 
his enthusiasm to test and measure takes over-much time 
from the valuable activity program to conduct his experi- 
ments; and last to the recreational enthusiast who 
arranges and conducts programs while often forgetting or 
neglecting to teach the skills involved in the program 
activities. 

It is the director’s task to “awaken the sleeping spirits, 
quicken the indolent, encourage the eager, and steady the 
unstable.” He is in a strategic position to see the whole 
program, as it affects the pupil, teacher, parent, and com- 
munity. Criticisms which he makes should be based 
upon observation of the program and personnel as a 
whole. It is his responsibility to promote, direct, and if 
necessary defend his program. 

I believe it is the duty of the director to recognize fav- 
orable and unfavorable trends in the programs of health, 
physical education, and recreation. It is his duty to 
point out immediate needs. It is also his duty to formu- 
late with his assistants and colleagues a statement or 
series of statements covering the philosophy underlying 
the program, its aims, objectives, content, equipment 
available, personnel, and evaluation of results. 


ITH this in mind, I propose the following as a plan, 

not as the plan, the only plan, but as a plan to be 
evaluated, criticized, accepted, or improved by you. I 
therefore submit first a number of trends that I consider 
favorable to the cause of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

1. A rather general acceptance among business men, 
professional groups, parents and teachers of the impor- 
tance and needs of health education in the lives of chil- 
dren, students, and adults. As evidence of this, one has 
but to read magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and popu- 
lar medical books to note the emphasis being given to 
health education. Then, too, Red Cross membership 
drives, Christmas seal sales, hospital and cancer drives, 
all awaken our interest and willingness to help in cam- 
paigns to raise monies. This is a form of health educa- 


‘ tion in scientific facts which brings the knowledge that 


pain can be alleviated, disease controlled, and social 
standards raised. 

2. A rather general acceptance of modern educational 
philosophy in health education. That is, we no longer 
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think of health education as a mere learning of isolated 
facts and procedures. We strive to have pupils apply 
the knowledge in their daily tasks, in the selection, prep- 
aration, and proper eating of foods for example, in rest, 
play, work, study, bathing, sleep, and incidental care of 
the body. All of these things are in keeping with the 
“education of the whole individual” philosophy of pro- 
gressive education, wherein motivation is essential, func- 
tional subject matter is necesary, reconstruction of 
experience is imperative, and education for life is an 
immediate as well as ultimate goal. 

3. A rather general acceptance of physical education 
and physical recreation as a means of developing sound 
health. Physical activity is in itself important. I believe 
that there is more health education in the playing of a 
vigorous game, in swimming 100 yards, climbing a 20-foot 
rope, or dancing a spirited tap, folk, or modern dance than 
in the mere learning that the Islands of Langerhans are 
located in the pancreas, that the sartorius muscle has its 
origin on the anterior superior spine of the ilium, or that 
vitamins are essential as preventives to certain food defi- 
ciency disease. I do not decry the importance of knowl- 
edge in health education but I would stress the importance 
of a functioning knowledge that the pupil applies in his 
everyday activities. 

4. A rather general acceptance of the needs of proper 
equipment and adequate facilities for health education. 

5. A rather general acceptance among educators, jurists, 
psychologists, business men, and social workers of the 
importance of health, physical education, and recreation 
with its plays, games, athletics, and other activities as 
preventive measures and antidotes for juvenile delin- 
quency. 

6. A general acceptance of the educational importance 
of all who teach health education. Not the mere absence 
of disease or the knowledge of the signs and symptoms of 
disease—but rather a study of the whole body; its struc- 
ture, function, care, common accidents, common diseases, 
and prevention of disease and mental upsets. No doubt 
you can add many other favorable trends or tendencies 
from experience in your own departments. 


OW I will mention several unfavorable tendencies 
that I hope will challenge you. 

1. A tendency for many of us to be what Dr. McCloy 
of the University of Iowa has called “classroom cus- 
todians and conference leaders.” 

2. A tendency for teachers and supervisors to pursue 
the novel and the new while forgetting or neglecting the 
fundamentals of health education with its wealth of 
interesting, invaluable, and practical material. 

3. Teachers who pursue “theory-drives” and talk 
glibly of data, research, outcomes, etc. and often lose 
contact with the meat, fish, vegetables, milk, and bread 
and butter of our health activity program. 

4. Teachers who figuratively conduct sit-down strikes 
in health-education teaching while they permit immature 
and unprepared pupils to do their (the teacher’s) work 
and naively call this procedure “education for leader- 
ship,” “pupil initiative,” and “progressive education.” 

5. Teachers who do not plan their health teaching by 
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the year, season, month, and week. They teach by guess 
and by gracious. 

6. Teachers who either shirk their responsibilities for 
teaching health education or who consider it the sole obli- 
gation of the doctor, dentist, nurse, or physical educa- 
tion specialist. 

7. Teachers who condemn or belittle a// health educa- 
tion propaganda of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
radio. Almost as numerous are those who succumb to 
radio appeals and would fast turn us into a nation of 
hypochondriacs. - 


S some of our immediate needs I suggest the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Teachers who look the part and are the personifica- 
tion of what they teach. 
2. Teachers who are capable, inspiring, resourceful, 
tolerant, and loyal. 
3. Teachers who are professionally minded, eager to 
learn in service, and mindful of educating the whole child. 
4. A program of health education in health service, 
supervision, and instruction, and a program in physical 
education and recreation that will meet the individual 
needs of all pupils. 
5. Measuring programs for classification, guidance, and 
achievement that are simple, accurate, and challenging. 


HE program that I would recommend would be as 

follows: 

1. A medical examination at least once a year for every 
pupil. 

2. Supplementary examinations and an adequate fol- 
low-up procedure for all pupils who are found to be in 
need of remedial care or operative relief. 

3. Dental and eye examinations by specialists at least 
once a year for every pupil, with follow-up care empha- 
sizing the importance of good teeth and eyes as they 
influence general health. 

4. Nutrition classes and individual nutrition care for 
all pupils who show the need of same. 

5. Vaccination for smallpox as a preventive measure. 

6. Provision for diphtheria and scarlet fever protective 
treatment. 

7. A sound health education program and a sound 
recreation program. 

8. A physical education program suited to the needs of 
all pupils, with adequate provisions for athletics, games, 
dancing, and aquatics; a program that would be progres- 
sive, adaptable to seasonal changes and racial interests; 
a program athletically safe, educationally sound, and 
emotionally sane. 


OR all directors, supervisors, and teachers I would 

recommend that they should strive: 

1. To hold fast to the old truths and traditions in cur 
profession that apply to our modern changing environ- 
ment. 

2. To be receptive to all new ideas, weighting them 
carefully in the light of our experiences and pupils’ needs 
before including them in our regular programs. 

3. To meet the individual needs of all pupils. 
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4. To be firm and accept nothing but the pupils’ best 
performance after we set desirable goals of achievement 
remembering individual physical limitations. 

5. To keep pupils working at their maximum in grace- 
ful, skillful, and efficient performance being careful to 
avoid overdoing. 

6. To be conscious of the importance of the social and 
educational outcomes in our program. 

7. To give opportunities for joy and happiness in every 
lesson. 

8. To be masters in our profession and yet have an 
understanding and appreciation of the other school sub- 
jects. 

9. To be loyal to our schools, to our co-workers, and to 
ourselves. 

10. To be proud of our profession and hold high the 
standards of scientific research, philosophical beliefs, and 
technique of teaching as they contribute to sound train- 
ing in culture, character, and citizenship. 


VERYONE realizes that in the present circumstances 
of reduced financial appropriations, neither the num- 
ber of assisting specialists nor a sufficiency of equipment 
is always possible under reduced budgets. We should 
not, however, lose sight of the fact that these restrictions 
are handicaps to our work and should be removed that 
we may more nearly approach what we consider an effi- 
cient and all-inclusive program. 

We hear so much today of the democratic way of living 
that it might be well to emphasize the role of health, 
physical education, and recreation in this process. To 
take one example! Are not demonstrations of physical 
education and recreational activities by hundreds, yes 
thousands of children lessons in democracy? Great num- 
bers of children come together to participate. They run, 
jump, throw, dance, play games, and take part in athletic 
events. They participate regardless of race, color, or 
creed. They demonstrate respect for the rights of others, 
working for a common purpose, response to authority, 
exemplify good manners and courtesy in playing games, 
and experience a feeling of having contributed to some- 
thing worth while. They work together in harmony bene- 
fiting individually and collectively. This is democracy at 
work. On a smaller scale this is true of any folk dance, 
game, or aquatic event as these demonstrate tolerance, 
cooperation, and effort towards a common goal. 

All thinking people recognize the fact that we have not 
reached the ultimate goals of a true democracy. Democ- 
racy is ordinarily defined as government by the People. 
Tt is the working out of economic, social, and political 
forces to the mutual satisfaction of all. Democracy is not 
a leveling process. It affords opportunities for the ful- 
fillment of “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” It 
encourages initiative, high endeavor, and _ successful 
accomplishment. It stimulates ambition in business, in 
the office, shop, home, and in the professions. It rewards 
statesmanship,; invention, technological advances, scien- 
tific discovery and humane endeavor. Democracy in its 
true sense is the working of an ideal: the respect for the 
rights of others, observance of the rules of the game, 
abiding by the decisions of officials. All these are typical 
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of a game or athletic contest. They are examples of 
democracy at work. 


HAT part can the schools play in the program of 

democracy? “Approximately 30,000,000 students” 
says the official summary of the Office of Education 
“were enrolled in day schools in 1930. Of these, about 
23,500,000 were on the elementary school level, and 
500,000 on various levels in special schools.” Thus one 
person in every four in the United States was attending 
school. 

“In 1930 one out of every seven persons of college age 
was in college and one out of every two persons of see. 
ondary age was in secondary school.” Never before in the 
history of the world has there been such a development at 
the upper levels of an educational system. 

The American people have faith in education. They 
want their children to be happy and healthy, to be honest 
and industrious, and to be self-supporting. They want 
them to be law-abiding, mentally alert, and to rise in the 
life of the community. For such preparation they are 
willing to be taxed. They seldom examine the principles 
of education or the goals and objectives of the program. 
But as radio pilots follow a beam, navigators steer by 
compass, and travelers chart their routes by maps, so too 
do educators formulate an educational policy, set up cur- 
ricula of studies and activities which are predicated upon 
attainable and desirable objectives. 

What is the aim of education? What is our goal as we 
teach health, physical education, and recreation? There 
are many answers to this question. Personally, I like the 
definition of the Thayer Commission on Curriculum Con- 
struction of the Progressive Education Association: “The 
general aim of education is to promote the continuous 
reconstruction, improvement and enrichment of the indi- 
vidual and society through the orientation of the indi- 
vidual in the basic relationships of living.” To me this 
definition is all inclusive. It is elastic. It is applicable to 
young and old alike, to pupils in school, students in col- 
lege, and to adults in business, in the professions, and in 
the work of the world. ““To promote the continuous recon- 
struction, improvement and enrichment of democracy.” 
How are we to do this? By the orientation of the indi- 
vidual in the basic relationships of living, i.e., in home and 
community life, in the trades, the professions, the worker 
in fields, in the mines, the clerk in the store, the archi- 
tect, the electrician, yes, “the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker.”’ The aim of general education is con- 
tinuous, not a thing of the schools, the college, and the 
university alone, but continuous throughout the life of 
the individual. 


E who teach physical education know of Professor 
William Roberts’ admonition that the program 
should be “safe, short, beneficial and pleasing.” We have 
studied about the educational, hygienic, recreative, and 
corrective aims. We have accepted the aims of organic 
vigor, neuromuscular skill, selection or choice of activities, 

and standards of conduct. 
Teachers of physical education and athletic coaches 

(Continued on page 270) 
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The English Teacher's Contribution 
to Health Education in the High School 


By 


E. BRADLEY RICHARDS~ - 


Acting Head, English Department 
Park Ridge, New Jersey, High School 


dition of good health through public education, 

schoolmen are beginning to recall Herbert Spen- 
cer’s ideal of education, “training for complete living,” 
and to remember what he said in that connection, that 
the education most worthy was the study, first, of what 
contributed directly to self-preservation and, second, of 
what contributed indirectly. Under both categories come 
our present-day attitudes toward physiological and mental 
health. Educators have come to believe that their Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
was sincere in 1918 when it placed health first among the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. So, likewise, 
educators learned much in 1930 from the voluminous re- 
port of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. A subcommittee stated in that report that 
out of 45,000,000 school children, 6,000,000 were im- 
properly fed, 1,000,000 had defective teeth, 1,000,000 
had weak hearts, 3,000,000 had poor hearing, and 3,000,- 
000 were crippled. The Committee on Waste in Industry 
stated also in 1930 that the annual loss from preventable 
sickness in industry was approximately $1,800,000,000. 
The National Safety Council has reported that in one 
year there were 99,000 fatal accidents. Of these, the age 
percentages were as follows: 


A LTHOUGH we have been slow to advance the con- 


Under 5 years old............5. 12.7 per cent 
Pe WE Mg stink sna cccceduis 7.5 per cent 
ae SND Ge oa oko ei wadncen 5.2 per cent 
oo res 13.2 per cent 


Rivlin, in his book Educating for Adjustment, states 
that “the economic loss represented by hospital cases of 
mental diseases in the United States in the year ending 
June 30, 1931, amounted to $742,145,956. Evidence 
gathered for the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection in 1930 indicated in that respect that 
there were 2,500,000 children with well-marked behavior 
difficulties, including the more serious mental and nervous 
disorders.” Little further evidence is needed of the su- 
preme value in our educational setup of our present atti- 
tude toward health. 


pect for adjustment must be an integrated 
process. Whatever is the business. of the school is the 
business of every factor in the school. A teacher of Eng- 
lish, then, must be concerned with the physiological and 
mental health of her students as individuals, as well as 
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with their adjustment to life’s needs in her own particular 
field, English language and literature. 

What can the English teacher do toward furthering 
right attitudes with respect to health among her students? 
As Mursell says, “Health is a positive, not a negative 
state. It means, as the derivation of the word suggests, 
full and balanced physical functioning under the stresses 
of a civilized environment. Healthful living is a mode of 
social action.” What, then, is a contribution the English 
teacher can make? 

Generally, instruction in health is handled by a health 
teacher, usually the physical education instructor for 
boys and for girls. But that is not enough. Such a teacher 
may instill facts and principles; it still remains for 
further emphasis to be put upon health so that the atti- 
tudes of students toward personal, community, and in- 
dustrial hygiene may be right. In an integrated school 
system it is the business of the biology, the social science, 
the English teacher to assist in attaining this result. 


HE English teacher’s contribution may be thought of 

in two respects—direct and indirect. 

Directly, the English teacher’s contribution is through 
her contact with her homeroom students. In this respect, 
the elementary school teacher has an advantage over the 
high school teacher in that she knows her pupils better by 
reason of her more intimate, day-long association with 
them. Evidences of malnutrition, communicable diseases, 
fatigue, worry, fear, repressions at any hour of the day 
are more easily and immediately within her sight. The 
high school teacher, however, meets her homeroom group 
perhaps for 10 to 15 minutes in the morning and in a 
45-minute homeroom period on certain days of each 
school week. 

In addition to a more or less cursory consideration of 
the general health condition of her thirty to forty students 
each morning to see who may need further advice from 
the school nurse, the English teacher may map out unit 
programs consisting of oral discussions supplementing the 
actual instruction given in the health period. If the unit 
of health instruction is the respiratory system, for exam- 
ple, it may be presupposed that much of the actual health 
instruction will be concerned with such subjects as struc- 
ture of the lungs, mechanism of respiration, oxygen and 
the blood, and respiratory disorders. These could well 

(Continued on page 275) 








Dance and the Theater Arts 


in the Colleges 


New York City Run, Little Chillun!—a Negro Folk Drama in four scenes by 

Hall Johnson. One of the things which made this presentation unusual was the 
character and function of the dances which Doris Humphrey had arranged for the 
Bahamans who performed them, and the way in which she had integrated these dances 
with the action of the drama. One recalls also other plays during the last decade in 
which concert dancers have been called upon as directors of dance or as performers. 
An important point in this connection is the part which the dances play in these 


B ser von on Monday, May 1, 1933, theater-goers had opportunity to see in 





“Man and the Masses” presented by Smith College groups. 


productions—not as mere divertissement or by-play, but as a necessary adjunct or 
integral part of the drama. 

Is it a coincidence that now also in a number of colleges one finds dance, speech, 
and acting combined in the major performances of the dance and dramatic clubs and 
courses, or may it be that the concert dance has again influenced the dance in educa- 
tion? Scanning of the programs given by the colleges in recent years would lead one 
to believe that the development of this type of production has been an independent 
one within the schools and colleges, starting with small beginnings of an experimental 
nature and expanding to more ambitious performances as the interest increased in 
working with new forms. 

Aside from the revival of the Greek play which traditionally unites speech, dramatic 
action, music, and dance movement, possibly the initial experimental step toward an 
alliance of the arts was that of “interpreting” a poem through movement. Even in 
the days when the annual dance recital took the form of two dozen or so unrelated 
solo and group dances following one another in rapid succession, we occasionally find 
dances with the spoken word prompting mood and movement. In those days, inter- 
departmental collaboration was largely a matter of individuals appealed to and offering 
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advice or assistance, p. 
stances have been reported 
of help not only from the 
faculties in departments 
more closely allied to dance 
—music, literature, art—but 
also from those apparently 
more remote—sociology and 
economics, mathematics, 
chemistry, history, and 
Latin. A particularly inter- 
esting illustration of such 
help comes from Smith Col- 
lege, where a student of ab- 
normal psychology appealed 
to her instructor in that 
course for advice and criti- 
cism while working on a 
dance study, Schizophrenia, 
Instances of help with re- 
search are numerous; how- 
ever, as far as the technical 
phase of the dance produc- 
tion was concerned, students 
or instructors in the drama 
or home economics depart- 
ments might help with the 
lighting and costuming, indi- 
viduals in the art department 
with masks and _ properties, 
but more often the entire 
production was in the hands 
of the physical education de- 
partment. Settings were 
meager or non-existent. 
The advent of the verse 
speaking choir gave addi- 
tional impetus to student 
groups in collaborating in ex- 
perimentation. As this idea 
caught fire in various schools 
and colleges, single numbers 
or small sections of the pro- 
grams combined the efforts 
of the dancers and speakers, 
with the choral groups of- 
stage or forming a_ living 
background, or as an integral 
part of the action. Experi- 
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Scenes from Eugene O’Neill’s “Marco 
Millions” presented by Randolph- 





Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 
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mentation with this form proved mu- 
tually stimulating. The poems offered 
to the dancers many and varied op- 
portunities for stylized characteriza- 
tion, dramatic action, lyric movement 
and contrasts in rhythms; the chor- 
uses were made increasingly aware 
of the effects. of tonal variations, 
sharpness of accent, contrasts in 
pitch, volume, meter, and quality. 



















Experimentation with various 
forms of accompaniment continued. 
College glee clubs and choirs com- 
bined with the dance groups with 
and without instrumental accompani- 
ment. Negro spirituals, madrigals, 
chants, and chorales proved to be 
stimulating sources in character, con- 
tent, and form. Particularly inter- 
esting was the development in this 
direction at the University of Chi- 
cago. Primarily as an experiment, 
Marion VanTuyl and the dance 
classes participated in a chapel ves- 
pers program with the University 
Choir. The combination of dance 
with voices unaccompanied and with 
voices and organ was so warmly re- 
ceived by the large community that 
similar vespers one to three times a 
year became an accepted part of the 
University program for the following 
five years. Compositions ranged from 
the Bach chorale, “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring,” to a full liturgical service, 
“The Mass of the Angels,” and of- 
fered to the dancers additional prob- 
lems of projection through the large 
cathedral-like structure of the chapel. 

In addition to the dance groups’ 
experimenting with various forms of 
accompaniment and new treatment of 
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thermatic material, with the resulting 
cooperation with other college groups 
on an increasing scale, other factors 
have contributed much towards com- 
bining efforts in larger productions. 
Experimentation, naturally, has not 
been limited to the dance groups. 
Other departments wished to bring 
the various aspects of their study into 


focus on a substantial unit which for 
its fullest development and effective- 
ness demanded help from depart- 
ments other than their own. Projects 
are considered such as these: the de- 
partment of English Literature wishes 
to hold an evening of eighteenth cen- 
tury music, ballad, and dance to give 
its students more of an appreciation 
of the flavor and life of that period: 
the orchestra having worked on some 
of Gluck’s music, wants to give one 
of his ballets or operas; students of 
Greek wish to produce a Greek play 
in the original; modern language stu- 
dents, likewise. Such are a few of the 


possible departmental projects. Ob- 
viously problems of production arise; 
and help from the dramatics depart. 
ment or club, or the more recently 
organized theatre workshop is needed 
Some of these forms traditionally 7 
corporate dancing; others would be 
greatly enhanced by including it. So 
we find staff members or students of 
one department contributing by invi- 
tation to the production of another 
department. 

The problems which these projects 
present often prove a real challenge 
to the contributing groups. The nec- 
essary integration of concept, agree- 
ment upon style and approach are 
the result only of cooperative plan- 
ning. The special problems that beset 
the dance director are often perplex- 
ing. Take for example, the classic 
play which may be presented by 


“Man and the Masses” presented by 
Smith College Groups. 


students in the departments of Greek 
or drama, where lack of previous 
dance experience by those forming 
the chorus presents a difficult prob- 
lem; or the case in which the play is 
presented in Greek, while the choral 
parts are taken by students of dance, 
and some means other than oral must 
be devised as cues for the choral 
movement. Regardless of their dif- 
ficulties, such productions serve to 
broaden the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the participants and the in- 
terest of the college and community, 
and we presently find the college pro- 
gram crammed with departmental and 
extracurricular performances. 
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The tendency in recent years has been toward the 
inter-departmental or extracurricular collaborative pro; 
duction in which the theatre arts are combined. Its 
development is doubtless a composite of various factors. 
Regardless of whether this approach has been prompted 
by a desire for a higher degree of artistic success by the 
pooling of resources by those groups allied to the theatre 
arts—or by eagerness to experiment further with new 
media and treatment, or by the utilitarian motive of 
eliminating from the schedule some of the many small 
productions in favor of fewer more substantial ones—the 
practice has become frequent enough in various parts of 
the country to establish a trend. Such a project differs 
markedly from the preceding type of departmental pro- 
duction in that it is planned from the beginning to afford 
to all the participating groups a real opportunity for 
experimentation and creative work. This point of view of 
necessity affects the choice of thematic material. In some 
instances, groups have elected to work with a dramatic 
form in which the playwright designated the use of dance 
and music; others have chosen a play which lends itself 
to the incorporation of these—a ticklish problem, but an 
immensely rewarding procedure if the dances are inte- 
grated to the extent that they contribute to the develop- 
ment of the plot; still others have based their work on a 
poem, or on a play originally written for radio audiences; 
others have based a series of dance compositions on folk 
tales or episodes relating to their locale, with the script 
or narrator’s part to be written by a staff member or 
advanced student in the drama or literature department. 

Treatment likewise varies widely. The tendency, how- 
ever, appears to be away from the literal and toward 
stylization in costume, setting and movement. Even in 
period plays considerable success has been achieved in 
giving the flavor of the times by suggesting the character- 
istics without literal delineation. 

A few illustrations serve to demonstrate the diversity 
in choice of material and method of approach. In their 
experimentation in integrating music, movement, light, 
color, and speech, students at the University of California 
at Los Angeles used a prose poem as the basis for their 
production last year, blocking out dramatic units as 
episodes and employing choral movement as a unifying 
force in prologue, transition between scenes, and epilogue. 

At Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Marco Millions 
was chosen as a proper vehicle for their recent dramatic 
and dance production, and Eugene O’Neill’s stage direc- 
tions were found so graphic that they were used directly 
as a basis for the choreography. At Smith College in 
1936, Ernst Toller’s Man and the Masses was adapted 
for dance with singing voices used both as interlude and 
as accompaniment for movement. Faculty of the Drama 
and Music Departments provided the musical score and 
directed the technical phase of the production. Two years 
later this nucleus added the Departments of Spoken Eng- 
lish and Art as their collaborators in producing Archibald 
MacLeish’s radio drama, Fall of the City. In 1938 Wel- 
lesley College Theater Workshop, Dance and Madrigal 
Groups combined in producing an adaptation of Lord 
Dunsany’s King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior 
with a musical score composed after the dances were com- 
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pleted. The Dance Groups again collaborated with 
Theater Workshop the following year in Tide of the 
Years—an original production for which a narrator’s part 
was written and a musical score composed—and Yeats’ 
Fighting the Waves, one of his Four Plays for Dancers. 
These productions were all highly stylized in movement, 
costume and setting. All employed a unit set or one com- 
posed of units which by their rearrangement offered vari- 
ety and contrast in succeeding scenes. Effective lighting 
also served to heighten the illusion of change of locale. 
To the dancers, the type of setting offered fascinating 
opportunity for experimenting in new spatial relationships 
and work on various levels, new problems of projection, 
and of harmonizing quality and style of movement with 
that of the actors. ; 

In 1937-38 Bennington Theater Studio produced 
Sophocles’ Electra in the English version by Francis 
Fergusson, the director. Simple but strikingly stylized 
settings, stylized acting and choral movement, effective 
use of lighting and sound arrangements produced an inte- 
grated performance of great beauty and depth. The cur- 
rent production of this group, The Bridge, based on Hart 
Crane’s epic poem of America, combines speech, move- 
ment and dance, choral singing, and orchestral accompan- 
iment. The character of this production, the possibilities 
it offered for experimentation, and the solution of some 
of the problems may be best described by excerpts from 
explanatory notes by Arch Lauterer who arranged the 
poem for production and designed the settings and light- 
ing. “The legends of Columbus, Rip Van Winkle, Poco- 
hantas, the names and places of the land ‘from Far 
Rockaway to Golden Gate’ are evoked and bound to- 
gether under the symbol of Brooklyn Bridge . . . from 
which the poem takes its title. . . The transforming (of 
this poem) into theater makes the greatest demands on 
that part of the theater which is visual. The stage upon 
which this production is mounted must be as far removed 
from the appearance of actuality as the movement of 
dance is removed from ordinary gesture. . . The life that 
is created by each of the poems, as this searching for the 
myth of America proceeds from legend to legend, is 
essentially contemporary life and is expressed by the 
chorus, which moves in rhythms of today. Here the 
architecture of this stage, designed to relate to these 
movements, is as modern in appearance as that of a 
streamlined coach or airplane. In order to change the 
appearance of the stage, or rather to keep it changing, 
as rapidly as images come and go in poetry, the lighting 
is of great importance. It has been planned in the closest 
relationship to the movement of the chorus and the stage 
architecture, from the very beginning. Through the power 
of light, the stage space can now be expanded and con- 
tracted, made indistinct one moment and vividly clear the 
next. Seldom has lighting occupied such an important 
place in a production as in The Bridge, for seldom does 
the need of such continuous and rapid change of visual 
mood occur in drama.” 

A judicious and skillful blending of the various arts in 
one production leads to high artistic achievement. That 
these collaborative efforts predict a federation of the 

(Continued on page 273) 
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The Relation of the School Nurse | 


and the Home Economics Teacher 


By 
MARGARET A. CREE 


District Supervising Nurse 
California Department of Public Health 


principles of the new philosophy of education, the 

school becomes a place where the child lives and exper- 
iences during his school hours, where thinking is stimu- 
lated, where problems are attacked and solutions sought. 

What kind of preparation is required of nurse and 
teacher to meet the challenge of the modern educational 
trends? For teachers, educational standards have been 
more clearly defined. In the newer field of public health 
nursing and particularly that of the school nurse, re- 
quirements and preparation have been far below what is 
needed if the nurse is to function in a modern education- 
al system. 

The school nurse needs to have a sound educational 
philosophy, to know something of the laws of learning, 
and to have some appreciation of underlying principles 
of education. She should know something of the school’s 
aims and objectives, and the educational philosophy of 
her particular school in order that she may coordinate her 
own program with the one already in existence. 

Above all else, she must be able to work with people. 
For, as in all cooperative enterprises, rapport is funda- 
mental. The extent to which nurse and teacher develop 
favorable relationships will be a measure of the success 
of the health education program. The best conditions 
are found where there have been the most exchange of 
views, the most explanation and discussion of health 
problems between nurse and teacher. 


|: AN educational system which has accepted the 


OW may the school nurse and home economics teach- 

er work together? Home economics, itself, implies 

an integration of subject matter. Since health underlies 
all life activities, it should be considered of first impor- 
tance in the curriculum of the secondary school. Home- 
making courses offer excellent opportunities to coordin- 
ate health education with other areas of the curriculum. 
To ascertain in what ways the school nurse and home 
economics teacher are cooperating, a brief questionnaire 
was mailed in order to receive information from school 
systems, universities, and public health organizations.’ 





1The questionnaires were mailed to the following: Health Educa- 
tion Department, Teachers College, Columbia University; Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Oakland Public Schools, California; San Diego 
Public Schools, California; Pittsburg Public Schools, California; Por- 
terville Union High School, California. 
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Conferences with school nurses, home-making teachers 
and nutrition workers added to the information about 
present practices. 

Some of the most common ways in which the home ec. 
onomics teacher and school nurse are cooperating are: 

1. The school nurse and teacher serve as members of 
the curriculum committee; they work together in devel- 
oping or revising courses of study. The nurse serves 
as consultant and interpreter of home and community 
problems; the home economics teacher is responsible for 
the development of the material of instruction in nutri- 
tion, clothing, budgeting, family relationships, and the 
like; she may enrich the nutritional content of health 
instruction in the various grade levels. Working to- 
gether results in improvement of the content of health 
instruction adapted to needs. 

2. The nurse assists in home-making education cours- 
es by teaching special subjects, as personal and commun- 
ity hygiene, home hygiene and care of the sick, units on 
child care, first aid, and such parts of the course for 
which she is best fitted; or she may be requested to give 
classroom demonstrations in baby bathing, bathing a pa- 
tient in bed, making his bed, and in first aid. 

3. The nurse functions as a guide and _ counselor 
through interpretation of the physical examinations of 
students to the teacher. Through her contacts in the 
home she can give the teacher pertinent facts regarding 
the home background of pupils, of family relationships, 
the nature of health problems and health practices at 
home. The nurse can interpret to the parent the aims 
and objectives of the courses being offered and of the 
health principles being taught in school. The home 
economics teacher refers students with health problems to 
the nurse for study and recommendations. She has op- 
portunity to observe the fatigued student, the sullen stu- 
dent with unfavorable attitudes toward school and work; 
she notes the students who are absent because of illness. 

This conference method between nurse and teacher is 
a valuable contribution in the counseling program and 
can be of greater value when home economics is a re- 
quired course for both boys and girls. 

4. The hot lunch program, especially when it is under 
the direction of the home economics department, is util- 
ized as a cooperative project. In some of the schools, 
the nurse acts in an advisory capacity. She selects the 
children who work for their lunches and recommends 
other children to be given free lunches; she may assist 
in the supervision of the lunch hour to guide children in 
selecting balanced meals. 

In schools where there are no hot lunches, the home 
economics teacher and nurse work together to stimulate 
the organization of a hot lunch program. Again, nurse 
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and teacher have worked together to improve the lunches 
children bring to school. 

5. The school nurse and home economics teacher coop- 
erate in group activities, such as mothers clubs, adult 
classes in child care, home hygiene, and care of the sick, 
and nutrition classes for undernourished children. 

6. Nurse and teacher may confer in the management 
of individual health problems of students; for example, 
of the underweight student, who, although with no phys- 
ical abnormalities, yet is failing to gain; of the stu- 
dent with poor health and food habits; or one with 
symptoms of anti-social behavior. 

7. Student projects are participated in by both nurse 
and teacher. 

Recently I visited a high school of twelve hundred 
students where the home economics teacher, the school 
nurse, the art instructor, and physical education teacher 
were working together to unite courses which heretofore 
had been totally unrelated to each other, into a single 
course covering a year’s work. This course was to be 
known as “Household Arts.” The teachers of home eco- 
nomics, of art, of physical education, and the school 
nurse will teach the course. Health and art, whenever 
applicable. will be emphasized in the units. 


OW a school nurse and a home economics teacher 
H cooperated successfully will be related in the follow- 
ing report of the activities in a small school system. 

It is necessary for you to know something about the 
community and its health needs to be able to understand 
the type of activities which developed as the teachers 
and school nurse worked together. 

Citrus growing is the chief industry of this town of 
eight thousand in Southern California and with its allied 
occupations a large section of its population was, of ne- 
cessity, made up of unskilled laborers. In California, the 
Mexican supplies much of this kind of labor. His pay is 
low, and employment is seasonal. To maintain himself 
and his large family he moves from one section of the 
state to the other, as the crops mature, returning to his 
home when the citrus crop demands his services. Approx- 
imately one-fourth of this town’s population was Mexi- 
can. More recently, the town was beginning to receive 
its share of people migrating from the dust bowl area. 
In addition, there was a large number of families on a 
subsistence level or below the standard of living. The 
relief case loads were heavy. ‘The incidence of illness 
and need for medical care were much greater than facil- 
ities could properly handle. 

A part-time physician had been at work in the schools 
for two years. She had stimulated much health educa- 
tion through her physical examinations. From the care- 
ful records which had been kept, there were found large 
numbers of children with neglected dental caries and ev- 
idences of poor mouth hygiene which indicated, to some 
degree, the nutritional status of school children. There 
were large numbers of children in need of remedial work 
whose parents were unable to finance medical and den- 
tal care. Of the groups given the tuberculin test in the 
junior and senior high school, 28 per cent reacted and, 
in the Mexican elementary school, 55 per cent. 
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The new superintendent of schools was favorable to 
the development of a health program. He encouraged 
student-teacher-parent cooperation in school and com- 
munity activities. 

Twenty-two hundred children were enrolled in the six 
schools. For children whose physical examinations and 
home conditions indicated a need for adjustment of the 
school program to raise the health level, it was decided 
that the organization of a nutrition and rest program 
would be beneficial. School superintendent, school phy- 
sician, school nurse, and principals worked together. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Red Cross, the Tuber- 
culosis Association, service clubs, W.P.A., and interested 
citizens in the community lent assistance by supplying 
milk, cod liver oil, hot lunches, and physical equipment 
such as cots, blankets, and sheets. The W.P.A. sup- 
plied a woman to supervise the restroom and to assist 
in activities of a routine nature. 

In order that the program would be understood by 
parents and plans be made to have it carried on in the 
homes, individual conferences with the parents of the 
children selected for the project were held at school with 
the physician or nurse. Later a Mothers’ Club was or- 
ganized. It met monthly, at which time some phase of 
child health and care which most adequately met the 
group’s needs was discussed. 

In this activity, the home economics teacher made a 
valuable contribution. In the Mexican School she was 
also the Americanization teacher. Through her contacts 
with groups of these mothers in their homes, she knew 
their needs. In the club, she assisted through talks and 
demonstrations in food selection and preparation, and ad- 
vice on how to spend their small budgets most advanta- 
geously. In her Americanization classes, she taught them 
sewing and cooking. These mothers were urged by the 
nurse to attend these classes. Students from her classes in 
upper grades assisted in the distribution of milk to the 
children of the nutrition class. They helped with the hot 
lunches at the noon hour—the cafeteria was utilized in 
this school to train girls in cooking. 

Students from the home economics class in the high 
school would take turns in weighing and measuring 
children in the nutrition class. They kept graphs of 
the children’s weight and with the assistance of the 
school nurse noted factors which might influence growth 
trends. This experience and observation enriched the 
content of the home economics course and enabled the 
student to see the practical application of desirable 
health behaviors. 

Mimeographed outlines of suggestions to improve the 
dietary adapted to low economic level were prepared by 
the home economics teacher and distributed to mothers 
of the children in the nutrition class. 

Another area of cooperation was afforded in the night 
class for adults in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
taught by the school nurse. In this activity, the home 
economics teacher assisted with the unit in nutrition. 
She discussed the selection and preparation of foods for 
the invalid. Her class had prepared several types of food 
trays to be served to the sick. They were used for dem- 
onstration purposes in the class. 
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In the well-baby conferences held monthly in the com- 
munity, the nurse arranged for students in home econom- 
ics classes to have a period of observation and practice 
in activities about the conference. An attempt was made 
to have this student experience follow as closely as pos- 
sible the unit on Child Care. 

In the Mexican Elementary School, the home econom- 
ics teacher assisted with the organization and operation 
of the well-baby conference for this group of people. Her 
contribution was augmented through the home contact 
she made. She assisted with the interpretation of the 
physician’s recommendations. She observed and report- 
ed to the nurse any deviation from health which she 
found in her home visits. In turn, the school nurse in 
her home contacts encouraged young women and mothers 
to attend the courses in cooking and sewing. 

The problems of individual students were a valuable 
field for cooperative relationships. For the home eco- 
nomics teacher, who did not visit in the homes, the 
nurse was able to interpret home situations and often 
could provide valuable information about the students’ 
activities outside of school. Moreover, the teacher’s 
knowledge and observation of the student’s behavior in 
school and of his school activities brought a new point 
of view to the nurse. 

The nurse was requested to give demonstrations in 
bed baths, methods of handling an ill patient, baby 
baths, and first aid. Occasionally, the home economics 
teacher would have the nurse give talks on special sub- 
jects which she desired te have emphasized, as care of 
the skin, public health, and the like. 

In this school system, large numbers of children 
brought lunches from home. As the health program pro- 
gressed and the health education in the classroom in- 
creased, requests began to come in for suggestions to vary 
the school lunch. Together the nurse and home economics 
teacher worked on preparing outlines to meet food re- 
quirements and to provide variety. Several forms were 
prepared, one to be given to the parents with a small in- 
come, another for the parents in more favorable circum- 
stances. 


INCE experience in living in a community was the 

educational philosophy which the high school had ac- 
cepted, opportunities arose for nurse and teacher to 
cooperate in student projects. The two projects selected 
here are examples of student-motivated activities which 
were outcomes of teaching in hcome-making and civics 
classes. 

First Project —A senior student in a civics class chose 
for her project “Elimination of Colds from the High 
School.” The high school was organized on the plan 
of a health department with the student in charge of the 
project as the director of health activities. With the as- 
sistance of the principal, she appointed a health officer 
for each homeroom. They were selected because of good 
citizenship standing and willingness to assume responsi- 
bility. The chief health officer held meetings twice each 
week. At the first meeting, mimeographed material de- 
scribing the duties of the health officers and materials 
providing subject matter for health talks to be given by 
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local health officers were distributed. The plan and ob. 
jectives of the project were described in detail. At sub- 
sequent meetings, the local health officers gaye reports 
of their activities, discussed problems relating to the 
project, and received new instructions. The teachers of 
civics and home economics and the school nurse Were 
present at the meetings. At the opening of school, the 
health officer gave two-minute talks in his homeroom on 
some phase of the subject of “Colds”. He read Notices 
regarding colds which appeared in the principal's daily 
bulletin to teachers, the purpose being to keep the syb. 
ject before the student body. The health officer te. 
quired all students with symptoms of colds to report to 
him. He sent them to the health office for inspection 
and recommendations. The health officer was responsible 
for drawing the student’s attention to any infraction of 
the regulations set up for control measures. Posters were 
placed in homerooms and hallways and were changed 
weekly. 

The school nurse was responsible for recommendations 
regarding exclusions and admissions. When a student 
was sent home, he was given detailed instructions regard. 
ing care of the cold to aid in a speedy recovery. On his 
return, a recommendation was given to the physical edu- 
cation instructor to have him excused from participation 
in physical education classes for several days. 

The principal of the high school enlisted the interest 
of the faculty so that time would be allowed for student 
activities. He encouraged the news items which appeared 
in daily bulletins and in the high school paper. 

At the end of three weeks colds had disappeared from 
the high school, although it was at the time of year when 
they were prevalent in the community. Although the 
exclusions during the first week were numerous, they 
dwindled, as the project continued, to a fraction of the 
number sent home during the first week. The average 
time lost per student was three days. The teachers re- 
ported that “it was a joy to conduct classes undisturbed 
by coughing.” 

Second Project—Two Mexican girls, home economics 
majors in the senior class, desired to participate in some 
activity that could be carried on among the Mexican 
people. They decided they would like to observe and 
work with the nurse in the nutrition and rest program in 
the Mexican Elementary School. 

They visited the school several times each week to as- 
sist with the weighing of the children, distributing milk, 
observing in rest room, cafeteria, and mothers’ club. 
With the nurse they reviewed the health and growth rec- 
ords of children, noting the ones who were making little 
progress. An attempt was made to find, if possible, the 
factors which might be retarding the child’s growth. 

Each student was assigned six families, from among 
the children in the nutrition and rest program, whose 
homes they would visit with the school nurse. 

In preparation for the visit, the health records of all 
the school children and such records as were available 
for the pre-school children and other members of the 
family were reviewed so that the students would have 
some knowledge of the health problems and needs it 
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An Integrated Program of Mental 


Hygiene 


become increasingly aware of their responsibility 
for the personality development of their students, 
and have consequently set up well-integrated programs of 
personal guidance. Too often, however, in planning such 
programs, the potential contributions of the health and 
physical education department have been overlooked. A 
few concrete suggestions as to how personnel directors 
might better utilize such resources are given in this paper. 
Perhaps the biggest problem to be attacked by a lib- 
eral arts college in organizing a program of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreational activities which will 
contribute to social-emotional development is that of 
engendering wholesome attitudes toward such a program 
on the part of the college faculty. Academic teachers too 
frequently fail to realize the importance of these activities 
and may even look upon them as detrimental to the in- 
tellectual life of the student. The health and physical 
education staff, on the other hand, may fail not only to 
recognize the importance of the academic program, but 
also to appreciate the educational value of activities of- 
fered within its own field. It is highly desirable that the 
academic faculty as well as the health and physical edu- 
cation staff be thoroughly familiar with the mental hy- 
giene objectives of health and recreational activities and 
be able fo view them. in relation to the total educational 
process. 


(icone of liberal arts have, within recent years, 


OW can this mutual understanding be brought about ? 

One means is that of arranging faculty meetings in 
which all staff members—health director and physical 
education instructors included—are called upon to parti- 
cipate and in which all aspects of the personnel program 
are consecutively discussed. The college physician, for 
example, may be asked to report on the work of the 
health clinic and to cite specific problems of mental and 
physical health which he feels can be treated adequately 
only with the cooperation of the faculty. One such prob- 
lem discussed at such a faculty meeting was that of re- 
quests made at the clinic for sleeping tablets. The college 
physician, in presenting the problem, gave convincing 
evidence that students making these requests were emo- 
tionally disturbed over situations of which, in many in- 
stances, faculty members were not aware. For example, 
one student of more than average ability reported that 
she was harassed by a fear of failure. Another was wor- 
tied because she could not avail herself of all the extra- 
curricular activities which were offered. Still another 
complained that she had four term papers hanging over 
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her head, any one of which would demand all the time at 
her disposal. An analysis of the problems suggested that 
most of the tensions under which these students were 
working could be relieved by appropriate guidance on the 
part of teachers and counselors, once they were aware 
that such problems existed. As a result of this conference, 
the desirability of having health reports and observational 
records from the health clinic placed in the cumulative 
personnel folders and made available to all persons con- 
cerned with the welfare of students was quite generally 
recognized. It was also suggested that the assistant 
health director contact instructors and inform them im- 
mediately of problems which arose in the physician’s 
office and which appeared to have important implica- 
tions for teaching. 


HE problem of assisting the health staff to become 

“educational-minded” is usually more difficult than 
that of developing proper attitudes on the part of the 
academic faculty. Nevertheless, this also can be ac- 
complished through the medium of faculty meetings held, 
preferably, during the regular working hours of the health 
staff. With this arrangement the weekly meetings tend 
in time to be looked upon as an essential aspect of the 
health program and not as an additional time-consuming 
burden. A few conferences might appropriately be de- 
voted to an explanation of the cumulative record folder, 
item by item, with illustrations from completed and much 
used records. Suggestions are usually made by various 
participants as to the uses which they can make of such 
personnel data, and it is not unusual for the health staff 
to realize that the cumulative folders contain information 
of interest to them. For example, the records may supply 
evidence that the student is not acquiring desirable health 
habits. I have in mind certain observational records com- 
ing from the tea rooms which indicate unwholesome selec- 
tion of diet. Again the records may reveal that an in- 
structor has given advice to a student which conflicts with 
that given by the physician. The instructor, for example, 
may tell a student who has been absent for some time to 
rise early and study every moment of the day until she 
catches up with her studies, whereas the physician may 
with good reason have advised her to rest. If the student 
is conscientious, such a situation may easily precipitate an 
emotional disturbance. Occasionally, too, a knowledge of 
the student’s ability may induce the physician to modify 
his health recommendations. An open discussion of such 
matters may be expected to stimulate all persons con- 

(Continued on page 268) 
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DVANCE publicity on the 1940 
Our Interest A census indicates that it will assem- 
in the 1940 ble the most complete set of facts ever 
Census made available on the population and 

resources of the United States as well as 
on the business and occupational activities of its citizens. 
The earlier censuses were concerned primarily with meas- 
uring quantitatively the expansion of the country in 
population and resources. Today, with physical growth 
slowing down, the census is also concerned with gathering 
information which will have bearing on internal social 
and economic problems. Therein lies the explanation of 
the plans to obtain data on housing, unemployment, de- 
gree of education, and occupational classification. 

The extent of this undertaking by the United States 
Bureau of the Census is evidenced by the fact that it 
will cover 132,000,000 people, 36,000,000 families, 
33,000,000 homes, 3,000,000 business concerns, and 
7,500,000 farms. Over 120,000 enumerators will be used. 
Two hundred questions will be necessary to get the in- 
formation regarding the members of each family. The 
Census of Population will start April 1 and will be com- 
pleted in approximately one month. 

This broadening of the census-taking data not only 
makes the coming undertaking the most stupendous of 
any ever attempted in the history of the world, but 
insures for the first time the collection of information that 
will be invaluable in many social welfare fields. 

Important to health is the fact that in 1940, for the 
first time, the decennial census will include a separate 
study designed to give detailed information for each 
dwelling unit in the United States. For each such unit 
data will be secured concerning the number of rooms, 
water supply, bath and toilet facilities, light and heating 
equipment, radio service, refrigeration, and number of 
occupants. 

The securing of accurate occupational information by 
states will result in data that has heretofore been unavail- 
able in any degree of accuracy. For the first time, a na- 
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tion-wide listing of workers in the fields of health, physi 
cal education, and recreation (full time and part time) 
will be available and this will be of no small import to 
teacher-training institutions in an understanding of out. 
lets for placement of professional workers in these fields 
Furthermore, by the gathering of data on occupation and 
unemployment, valuable information on the leisure hours 
of the population of all ages will be available for recrea, 
tion workers. 

From the standpoint of professional membership in 
state and national organizations the availability of figures 
on the number of workers in health, physical education 
and recreation will also be helpful. It will permit a any 
sonable basis for drives for membership by showing the 
percentage that states in general contribute from thei; 
total number of possible members. 

The census takes on additional import to school work. 
ers when it is realized that allocations of Federal ang 
state aid are based on census figures and that every 
school district plans its building program on the child 
age facts so collected. 

Many interesting and pertinent facts emerge from a 
census. It is already known that cigarette production 
rose from $558,000,000 in 1927 to $887,000,000 in 1937. 
that the consumption of fruits, fruit juices, and vege- 
tables has doubled since 1920; that machinery has almost 
replaced manual labor even on farms; that the number 
of married women in the nation’s labor force is constantly 
growing; also that there are more students in the colleges 
and universities of the United States than in those of all 
the rest of the world put together. 

Certain social trends are also definitely indicated: the 
change from rural to urban life; the lowering of the birth 
rate; the prolongation of human life; the advance of 
medical science; the lowering and rising of the toll of 
certain diseases; and the reaching of the maximum 
growth of large cities. It is already predicted that the 
proportionately larger upper-aged: bracket of population 
will affect such industries as food, recreation, clothing, 
real estate, education, and publishing. 

Looked at from these various angles, the 1940 census 
has many bearings upon our professional interests. It 
takes on a more vital meaning in the life of the nation 
and becomes a directing force in the movements for so 


cial progress, particularly those of our own immediate 
concern, 


TIMELY project is being con-’ 


Cooperative ducted by the National Commission 
Curriculum on Cooperative Curriculum Planning 
Planning which met in February with representa- 


tives of nineteen national teacher organ- 
izations in attendance. These representatives of the 
various subject fields will cooperate in the study of @ 
curriculum organized in terms of the needs and interests 
of children and youth. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu 
cation, and Recreation was represented in this coopera 
tive undertaking by Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran of Chicago 
Teachers College. 

The first report of the Commission is already in prep 
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aration. The Commission has adopted, in substance, the 
statement of aims formulated by the Educational Policies 
Commission. It deals with those resources for general 
education which are related to the preparation of school 
children for intelligent participation in the life of a demo- 
cratic society. Its emphasis therefore will highlight the 
contributions that the respective fields, such as English, 
the languages, sciences, arts, etc., may make to the 
general education of the learner. The report will also con- 
tain suggestions for techniques of cooperation among 
teachers of the various subject fields. 

Further participation in this joint committee under- 
taking will be considered at the coming convention. If 
the preliminary report of the Association representative 
is approved, a committee for preparing our subject area 
material will be appointed. The trend is significant. 
Our Association without doubt will more and more be 
called upon to work in close cooperation with other na- 
tional groups for concerted progress towards common 
goals of achievement in health practice, curriculum con- 
struction, and educational recreation. Increasing speciali- 
zation of effort requires at the same time more cooperative 
enterprise and teamwork if a unified educational program 
is to be effected. 


ROM the statements we so commonly 
hear one would suppose that no one 
was much interested in health before 
our own day.. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. All the other arts point with 
pride to a long and honorable history, studded with illus- 
trious names. Hygiene and health instruction also reach 
far back in historic and even prehistoric times. and many 
notable names stand out in its chronicles. 

Hippocrates was a hygienist, nor was he the only Greek 
physician who bothered about the preservation of health. 
Socrates was a great teacher and a teacher of youth, and 
he “earnestly exhorted his young friends to take care of 
their health by learning whatever they could from men of 
experience and by attending to it, each for himself, 
throughout his whole life”; and Plato put into his mouth 
that remarkable statement, “My belief is, not that a good 
body will, by its excellence, make the soul good, but on 
the contrary, that a good soul will, by its excellence render 
the body as perfect as it can be.” 

There were popular health books in those distant days 
which read not unlike our own. It is not unlikely that, 
of the 500,000 or more volumes which went up in flames 
with the Alexandrian library, a few thousand were on 
the subject of personal hygiene, and such books were 
doubtless among the most read in the libraries of Rome. 

We have heard so much about the darkness of the dark 
ages that we might suspect that the lamp of hygiene had 
flickered out. This was far from the case. One book of 
health, long before the invention of printing, “spread over 
the civilized world in innumerable copies” and, on the 
invention of printing, twenty editions were issued in as 
many years. 

Hundreds of health books by distinguished men were 
printed in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Books in- 
tended for students appeared in the days of Elizabeth 


Our Heritage 
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Education 
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and the formal instruction of children began a century 
and a half ago in Germany. The first school book in 
hygiene was promptly translated into all the European 
languages. It was reprinted in New York within six years 
of its first publication. 

The early 19th century saw the promotion of health 
instruction in the United States by such men of distinc- 
tion as Horace Mann and William Alcott and the matter 
was presented at national and local gatherings of teachers. 

By 1880 there were over thirty-six textbooks in use, 
and among them was a work “enriched” (I quote from 
the preface) by the president of a State medical society 
and by sixteen school principals and teachers of science. 
It had, and deserved, a place in the classroom for a quar- 
ter of a century. Although we are told that our genera- 
tion is the first to be really interested in health instruction, 
teaching along this line in high schools has well nigh 
disappeared although there is now some prospect of its 
revival, and we are doing well in elementary grades and 
fairly well in the junior high school. 

There are those who say we might do much better, both 
as to extent and intent in our teaching, but no matter 
what our shortcomings, we have back of us a tradition 
and a community of great minds which are second to 
those of no other professional service. We are carrying 
the torch handed down by those inspired with the ambition 
for human betterment, who, in all centuries, have sought 
to integrate and coordinate hygiene, not with mathe- 
matics, or language, or geography, or civics, but with 
ethics and esthetics, with religion and philosophy.—By 
James F. Rogers, M.D., Consultant in Hygiene, Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


ee CINNATI schools and athletic 
Officiating organizations have had the compe- 
Without tent services of the members of the 
Pay Amateur Officials Association in con- 

ducting many of their athletic events 
during the past eight years. Except for donations to buy 
equipment with which to carry on their work, these men 
have served without remuneration. The group is composed 
largely of business and professional men who have an 
abiding interest in athletics, in boys and young men, and 
in the conduct of clean sports. 

The active membership now numbers thirty-five. A 
majority of the members assemble at the monthly meet- 
ings to discuss rule changes and methods of officiating. 
The Association offers its services for the so-called minor 
sports of cross-country running, track and field athletics, 
swimming and diving, walking, roller skating, volleyball, 
and model airplane flights. The men do not handle foot- 
ball, basketball, or baseball games. 

This unselfish interest in the promotion and develop- 


ment of amateur athletics is certainly commendable. 


Much of the credit is due to Walter T. Betzner, who was 
responsible for the formation of the organization in 
September 1932 and has served as its president since then. 
Last year, the group accepted twenty-five invitations to 
conduct various events with an average of ten officials 
reporting at each event—By W. K. Streit, Director of 
Physical Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Afterschool Years 


HYSICAL education should make a definite contri- 
2 bution to general education. This can be accomp- 

lished only through a program so planned and admin- 
istered that it will actually function in the lives of pupils. 
Large classes, lack of time and equipment, and the wide 
variety of individual differences often make the fulfill- 
ment of the obligation a difficult task. It is impossible in 
the average high school to obtain the desired results in the 
time allotted to physical education classes. Therefore, it 
is necessary to extend the program of physical education 
to afterschool hours. 

The afterschool program can be fun for the teacher as 
well as for the pupils if it is carefully planned, with con- 
sideration for the natural interests of girls of high school 
age and with special emphasis on the types of activity 
that will contribute to the enjoyment of a rich and 
satisfying adult life. A wide variety of activities should 
be offered and an endeavor made to develop in the 
pupils a degree of skill beyond the novice class, since 
skill in an activity generally leads to a desire to con- 
tinue with it. Unless the afterschool program succeeds 
in cultivating a lasting desire on the part of the pupils 
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Afterschool Hours 


By 


MRS. GERTRUDE M. DAYTON 


Classical High School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


to continue the techniques which it has offered, then it 
has failed in its effort toward education. 

In planning a desirable afterschool program, the type 
and location of the school must be given consideration. 
Classical High School in Springfield, Massachusetts, is 
located in the center of the city, with no available play 
space; consequently it is necessary for the pupils to 
stroll on the sidewalks at lunch time in order to be out 
in the fresh air. A large percentage of the attendance is 
drawn from families financially able to furnish the chil- 
dren with the equipment for individual sports. There are 
approximately seven hundred and fifty girls in the 
school, and the average number reporting regularly for 
the afterschool work is one hundred fifty to one hundred 
seventy-five a week. In public schools, we shall always 
have the problem of lack of transportation and of ade- 
quate equipment for the most desirable forms of recre- 
ation, but we have a definite obligation toward those who 
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are able and willing to overcome these obstacles. It is 
unreasonable to expect large numbers of girls to look 
forward to spending their afterschool hours within the 
same four walls which have confined them throughout the 
day, and it is quite natural that they should look forward 
to an afternoon of ice skating, horseback riding, tennis, 
or some other sport found in a well-planned extracurri- 
cular schedule. Therefore, it seems advisable to get away 
from the school building for the greatest part of the 
afterschool program. Springfield offers innumerable 
recreational facilities. A definite contribution to education 
is being made by acquainting pupils with the possibilities 
and proper use of these facilities, and by giving them 
instruction in innumerable skills which will be of great 
value in enriching their future program of leisure. 
Serious thought should be given a program of individual 
sports, which may seem quite impossible to carry out, but 


which will work out most satisfactorily in the majority 
of cases. Then too, we must remember that though the 
bulk of afterschool program will consist of sports, there 
are numerous other fields into which we may delve. An 
afternoon tea in connection with a club meeting, a hot 
dog roast, an evening party, or a modern dance club 
may appeal to girls who are not interested in sports, and 
will offer endless opportunities for subjecting the girls 
to a desirable type of leisure. 

The afterschool program should include some activi- 
ties in the gymnasium, for there are many who find it 
impossible to participate in the program away from the 
school. The indoor schedule can be made most attractive 
by formation of badminton clubs, ping-pong tourna- 
ments, basketball tournaments, and such. In many in- 
stances, the gymnasium is a very desirable place to start 
the practice of skills, which may be continued outdoors 
when weather permits. Practice indoors on tennis tech- 
niques has been most helpful before going on the courts, 
and a golf club may start with indoor practice. For many 
reasons, a limited use of the gymnasium is preferable: 
besides, larger numbers attend the activities that are 
carried on away from the school building, and there is 
greater enthusiasm for individual sports than for team 
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sports. Now, then, to the actual planning of the program. 

Let’s start with the fall program. During September 
and October, classes in horseback riding are conducted 
on three afternoons and on Saturday morning. We are 
fortunate in having a part-time assistant who coaches the 
team sports during this season, leaving the director to 
carry out the Riding Club plans. We started this club 
in the spring four years ago with a membership of eight 
girls who met at a local riding school on Saturday morn- 
ings and received instruction in the ring and later on the 
trail. The charge was one dollar an hour for class in- 
struction, furnished by two instructors and the director. 
The girls were delighted with their prowess and with 
joys of trips through the woods and parks. At the close 
of the first season a breakfast ride was planned. We rode 


In four years the Riding Club has grown from a membership of eight 
to sixty-five enthusiastic girls. 





out into the woods, leaving the stables at about seven- 
thirty in the morning, cooking our breakfast at one of 
the Park Department fireplaces, and continuing our ride 
to return to the stables at ten o’clock. The next fall, and 
each season since, membership in the club has increased 
so that for some time it has been necessary to have hourly 
classes on Saturday mornings from eight to one, and on 
three afternoons during the week from four to five o’clock. 
We continue to have breakfast rides for the Saturday 
classes and supper rides for the afternoon ones, riding 
first, then cooking breakfast or supper at a fireplace 
built near the riding ring. 

As a climax to the spring season, beginners and ad- 
vanced groups take part in gymkhanas, held on Sunday 
afternoons in order that parents may attend them. Girls 
who are members of the advanced group assist with plan- 
ning and conducting the beginners’ gymkhana, and vice 
versa. Committees are chosen early in June, to make plans 
for the gymkhanas. One group plans the program, which 
consists of several games on horseback and of horseman- 
ship tests. Another group sends the invitations to the 
judges and when the great day arrives this same group 
is responsible for greeting them on their arrival and 
presenting them with score. sheets, pencils, and little 
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tokens of our appreciation for their kindness. Still another 
committee is in charge of prizes. These consist of ribbons 
for all except horsemanship classes; girls winning these 
are usually awarded a tie pin in the form of a riding 
crop. The ribbons have always been made by the girls 
in order to curtail expenses and they have proved very 
satisfactory. These committees take complete charge on 
the afternoons of the performances and they have been 
most efficient in the performance of their duties. 

The fall schedule is still climaxed by the breakfast 
rides. After November first, the director rides only with 
the Saturday classes, since a new program of afterschool 
work goes into effect, throughout the winter season, 















Hikes, roasts, and other outdoor activities are naturally popular with 
students who want to get out of the school building where they have 
spent the whole day. 


monthly riding club meetings are held in the school; 
these are planned and are conducted by the pupils. The 
Home Economics Department serves tea for a small 
charge, and following tea, there are discussions, true and 
false quizzes on horsemanship, and plans for the spring 
season. Dues for monthly meetings are twenty-five cents; 
part of this pays for the tea and part goes into the treas- 
ury for gymkhana prizes. Enthusiasm runs high for this 
club and the membership is sixty-five girls. Of this 
number an average of fifty girls ride every week during 
the months of September, October, November, April, 
May, and June. 

In addition to the riding, we have a program of team 
sports at the municipal parks four afternoons a week dur- 
ing the fall season; where field hockey and soccer are 
played on alternate afternoons. These sports usually come 
to a close November first, because of the cold weather. 
It is interesting to note that for these sports only forty 
different girls report each week compared to the fifty or 
sixty different ones attending Riding Club. It is also a 
point well worth noting that many of the girls who are in 
Riding Club are not interested in any other activity 
offered in the program. 

Bowling, badminton, ping-pong. basketball, a Modern 
Dance Club, ice skating, skiing, and leaders’ corps make 
up the winter. schedule. Attendance varies according to 
the weather throughout the winter. Many of the girls 
who are ardent bowlers are equally enthusiastic about 
skating, and since the skating season is limited to a few 
months and the weatherman’s whims, it seems wise to 
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give preference to the outdoor activity if it is nece 
to make a choice. 

There are many up-to-date bowling alleys within eas 
reach of the school, and the proprietors of these are Most 
anxious to make a special price for school pupils. The 
alleys my school uses are reserved exclusively for the 
pupils for an hour and a half following school dismisa) 
on four afternoons a week. They number as many as one 
hundred twenty-five during the weeks when there js no 
skating or skiing, and smaller groups when weather is 
favorable for outdoor sport. During the first few weeks 
a responsible girl is assigned the task of keeping a record 
of scores for each alley and collecting the money for her 
group. The proprietors assist in teaching beginners the 
necessary techniques and methods of scoring. The pupils 
in charge at each alley bring the score sheets to the 
gymnasium office, where all weekly averages are kept, 
and after a short time, teams are formed and Captains 
selected. From this point on bowling practically runs itself 
and it is not necessary for a teacher to be present every 
afternoon. 

In the meantime, the Modern Dance Club has been 
started and meets on Friday afternoons in the gymnasium, 
This group is instructed by a woman from the community 
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Breakfast ride of the Riding Club. 


who is sufficiently interested in modern dance to offer 
her services and time to the school. She is well qualified 
to teach modern dance, having done considerable graduate 
work in this field after completing her college course. One 
of the pupils who has helped with accompanying on the 
piano for modern dance during class time is extremely 
interested and she also gives her time and talent to 
the group. Forty girls joined this club at the beginning 
of the season, but because of irregular attendance, which 
prevents desirable progress, the number has diminished 
to twenty faithful and enthusiastic dancers. These girls 
are now planning an assembly program to show what they 
are accomplishing. Modern dance will be explained and 
examples of various movements given. Dance tunics are 
being planned and will be made by the girls. 

A group of about twenty girls meets at one of the 
public parks two afternoons a week for ice skating, just 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Problems in Safety Education 


BEN W. MILLER 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


ITH the establishment of safety education 
W cone in many public schools, many new 
problems have arisen for the teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike to solve. Safety education is in the 
process of being streamlined, but for increased effective- 
ness, some “squeaky” parts need to be “oiled.” A search 
of the literature, analysis of research projects, and class 
discussions with 451 graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled in safety education classes at Indiana Uni- 
versity during the past fifteen months, have revealed 
some of the possible improvements in present-day safety 
education. 
No other subject, starting from scratch, has ever won 
a place in our educational system in such a short space 
of time. Safety education represents an essentially modern 
tendency in education. We, ourselves, will have to answer 
the more challenging question, “How can we teach safety 
education more effectively?” 


The Health and Physical Educator to Provide 
Better Leadership 


Up to the present time, the most effective leadership in 
safety education has been supplied by the non-school 
agencies. Health and physical educators throughout the 
country are assuming responsibility for the teaching of 
the new subject, not to strengthen departmental stability, 
but rather because school administrators and safety lead- 
ers are aware that this group of teachers is best fitted to 
cope with the problem. In view of the lack of standards 
for teacher qualifications for licenses in this new field, it 
would seem that in most cases, the health and physical 
educator would provide the best leadership. With com- 
parable training and experience, he will probably be the 
best safety teacher in years to come. 

Individual initiative and resourcefulness are needed. 
Creative thinkers, research workers, and practical leaders 
need to show new content, new approaches, and new 
means for motivating student safety activities. 

The health and physical education teacher is perhaps 
the most logical person to teach safety education as a 
separate course, for the following reasons: 

1. Health, safety, and physical education are all con- 
cerned specifically with life conservation and bodily wel- 
fare. All attempt to prolong life and make a more abun- 
dant and full life. In many cases it is hard to distinguish 
health from safety, since they are so closely interrelated 
and dependent on each other. 

2. One of the major phases of secondary school safety, 
representing the recommended time allottment of 25 per 
cent, is recreational safety. Also, first aid, which is a part 
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of the health and physical education program, is a form 
of secondary safety, in the sense that its procedures are 
used after an accident has happened in order that addi- 
tional bad results and further complications may be 
prevented. 

3. The physical educator teaches an activity and proj- 
ect type of course. Safety education should not be a 
lecture course. The teacher needs to be an organizer, 
leader, and supervisor, initiating and stimulating student 
activity which stresses the value of cooperation and team 
work, and the significance of mental attitude in behavior. 
Who does it better than the physical education teacher? 

4. The academic preparation for health and safety 
education overlaps. 

5. The physical education teacher is a specialist in 
teaching skills, and muscular skills are fundamental in 
one’s safety. The gymnasium environment provides a 
laboratory for practice. 

6. The physical educator normally comes in contact 
with a large number and variety of safety problems and 
must assume safety responsibility. 

7. In many states, the regulations of the State Boards 
of Education are conducive to his being the special 
teacher. In Indiana, the State Board recommends that 
he teach safety education; its course of study is an inte- 
grated course in health and safety education. Indiana 
high schools which are properly equipped may offer one 
complete unit of physical education. 

8. The physical education and recreational leader can 
make a very definite and unique contribution to accident 
prevention in emphasizing exercises to promote alertness 
and not confusing them with exercises of attention. 
“Mental alertness is fostered and improved in situations 
which require this quality of mind, especially where skill 
is involved. Alertness is frequently the decisive factor in 
the prevention of accidents. It is along this line that the 
physical educator can make one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to safety education. 


A More Inclusive Course Needed 


Many schools have been teaching only transportational 
safety, to the utter disregard of all other phases, and 
many have even limited transportational safety to auto- 
mobile safety, omitting any recognition to safety in other 
means of transportation, such as railways, aviation, water 
travel, busses, and motorcycles. Accident records, age of 
the students, previous training, and other less important 
factors are considered in time allotment. From the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint, certain phases are neglected or over- 
emphasized at present. 
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A survey of the literature and class discussions have The advantages and disadvantages of the Various 


resulted in the following recommendation for time allot- means advocated for fitting safety education into the cur. 
ment for each major phase of safety education, based riculum were compiled from a study. These means were: 
upon ninety class periods per semester: Separate course, distinct unit in other subjects, audito. 
Percentage rium programs, extracurricular activities, and incidental 

— Faso teaching. Students were asked to indicate agreement 
Ce nee eT 15 13-14 doubt, or disagreement with their advantages and disad. 
II. Recreational Safety .................. 25 “— vantages. There was 86 per cent agreement on the total 
= er han, sakura “ of 118 advantages and disadvantages of the five means, 
100 0 The students weighed the advantages versus the disad. 

The justification for this recommendation is based vantages on the basis of +-100 to —100. For example, if 
upon many considerations, some of which follow: fitting safety education into the curriculum by means of 


Home safety logically should be, and is being stressed incidental teaching possessed all advantages and no dis- 
in the elementary grades. Recreational safety, universally advantages, the score advantages versus disadvantages 
accepted as a problem and a need for all ages, has been would be +100. If they balanced, the score would be 0, 





receiving less emphasis than can logically be given, and and if it possessed no advantages and all disadvantages 
thus one-fourth of the time is allotted. The recent trends the score would be — 100. Then the students were asked 
in the development of nation-wide physical education and to rank the five means in order of preference. The fol. 
recreational programs makes this phase a timely and lowing table gives the results: 
important topic. . - , pectinases inna a 

Occupational safety involves school safety, because the Relative 

°1.3) . . ° Means of Range of Rating 
school child’s occupation is attending school. Occupa- Fitting Safety Advantages Mean Rating ___Of 5 Means 
tional safety should be emphasized in the secondary —— Pcl i. oe — 
schools, the time when students are thinking in terms of . ee 
vocations and are leaving the schools in large numbers mepeene ss acol et 7 es 
; ‘ ae < " 

to be employed in various types of positions. One-fifth of geo te tiie, den _— - 
the time is thus allotted. ant - :, seal 

a : Auditorium 

rransportational safety represents a very broad and Sacaendinns -100 to +100 47.18 3.15 ‘ 
complicated phase, and is one in which the age factor is <a Te ——— 
important. The secondary school student, from a driver’s Activities —90 to +100 +13.33 3.72 4 
viewpoint, is at an age when driver education is best Incidental an 
given logically and psychologically. Logically, he has Teaching —95to+100 +692 441 $5 
approached the driver’s license age and will drive in many . 
cases whether or not he has had competent instruction. In all five means, the advantages are indicated as 
Psychologically, the high school student lacks a sense of greater than the disadvantages. Thus, any one or all of 
responsibility such as is usually found in more matured the five means could logically be used under varying cir- 
individuals. He possesses potential skill, but he has other cumstances. Fitting safety education into the curriculum 
characteristics which hinder accident prevention. When by teaching it as a separate course, has, however, advan- 
we consider that a little over half the fatalities in traffic tages outranking its disadvantages to a far greater degree 
accidents occur in the age group 15-24, and that the than for any other means, and it is by far the preferred 
members of this group drive fewer miles per fatal accident choice. These results are so conclusive that the advantages 
than any legal age group, we can readily justify such and disadvantages of the separate courses are given: 


emphasis as given in the 40 per cent time allottment. 
Advantages of a Separate Course 


1. The safety need is great enough and there is sufficient 
content and a wealth of materials to require a_ separate 


A Separate Course for Increased Effectiveness 
The problem of fitting safety education, a new field 


of activity, into the school life of students is one that iiitiin tn tenes th 

requires special consideration. The secondary school cur- 2. A definite course gives the needed emphasis. Students, 
riculum is already crowded. Thus far, schools have used teachers, and parents will consider it equally with other 
various means for fitting the subject into the curriculum, subjects. 

using in most cases that means which is more convenient 3. It does not rule out other supplementary means such as 


extracurricular activities, incidental teaching, and auditorium 
programs. In fact, it would foster the use of these means. 
4. It is conducive to unity in the course. 
5. It will not crowd health education or any other subject 
as would be the case if safety education were added to them 
as distinct units. 


than logical. 

Each teacher should be a leader in taking safety as a 
part of his daily duties rather than to regard it as some- 
thing additional and extraneous. Safety should be rightly 
regarded as everybody’s business. But it should first be 


made the définite business of one or several people or & mt wil conch off studeets with mace or te 
otherwise everybody’s business will be nobody’s business. emphasis. 

Where the school is large enough, one individual should 7. It improves the dignity and prestige of the field with 
give all his time and attention to the different phases of parents, child, and teachers, and gives administrative approval 
safety work. and recognition: 
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a. A special and regular teacher who is better qualified is 


provided. 
b. Credit is usually granted and recorded on grade cards 


and transcripts. oe ' 
c. Definite time is allotted and more time is provided which 


allows for more special projects, dramatization, use of visual 
ere and activities requiring one or more full periods. 
d. The entire set-up is more objectively planned, or- 


ganized, and administered. 

e. Special equipment and adequate facilities are more 
likely to be provided. 

s. It allows for more definite measurement. 

9, A. specific individual can be held responsible for 


results. 
10. Textbooks and state courses of study can be used more 


effectively. 
Disadvantages of Separate Course 

1. The curriculum is supposedly already overcrowded. It 
would mean an extra course for one semester, especially for 
“Smith-Hughes” students and students meeting college en- 
trance requirements, especially in the East. Also it might 
increase teacher load and raise pupil load. 

2. It is more expensive, since special teachers, equipment, 
and facilities are needed. Also textbooks are likely to be re- 
quired of students. 

3. It is difficult for the administrator to schedule. 

4. The trend is away from definite educational require- 
ments toward elective subjects. Also students dislike require- 
ments and they are psychologically bad. 

5. There is danger in teaching a practical and life-like sub- 
ject mechanically without zest, initiative, resourcefulness, and 
appeal. 

6. The “carry-over” may be quite limited. 

Many of these disadvantages will hold for any subject. 
The disadvantages are largely dependent upon the quality 
of teaching. On the face of it, however, safety education 
as a separate course has many evident advantages. 


Wider Use of Extracurricular Activities and 
School and Outside Agencies 


A complete safety education program would include 
the work of extracurricular organizations and various 
school and outside agencies, many of which will make a 
definite contribution and augment the classroom safety 
activities. 

Administrators should recognize that a complete safety 
program necessitates the organization and administration 
of such extracuricular activities as the Junior Safety 
Council, the School Boy Patrol, Automobile Club, In- 
dustrial Arts Safety Committee, Home Room Safety 
Clubs, the Safety Court, Bicycle Club, Life Saving Club, 
Parent Teachers Association’s Safety Committee, and va- 
rious other clubs, drives, and campaigns. Throughout the 
year many opportunities arise for active pupil participa- 
tion in various cooperative enterprises connected with so- 
cial and civic groups. Through working with the various 
community agencies—Police, Fire, and Health Depart- 
ments, City Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce, 
Service Clubs, American Legion, American Red Cross, 
National Safety Council, 4-H Clubs, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Automobile Clubs, Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A., 
and Y.W.C.A.—and through sharing their responsibilities 
to make the community safe, the pupil is becoming a good 
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citizen by the very experience of being a good citizen. 

Moreover, the school administrator should either be 
directly responsible or should delegate responsibility 
through a safety council (or committee) or safety super- 
visor, to see that the school sets up an example of safety 
in regard to its environment; i.e., its buildings and play- 
grounds; general school routine such as care of wraps; 
activity before school, at recess, noon, and dismissal; in 
pupil transportation, in special activities such as fire 
drills, excursions, assemblies, and entertainments; and in 
care of equipment. 


Other Problems 


Safety education has made much progress but as in 
any new field, there are many problems which need imme- 
diate improvement. Some of these are briefly enumerated. 


1. Scientific evaluation of present courses of study and the 
development of one representing recent trends and embody- 
ing a summarization and unification of the principle involved. 

2. Grade placement of the different phases of safety. 

3. Teacher qualifications for assignment of safety responsi- 
bility and minimum standards for teaching licenses. 

4. Methods of evaluation and development of tests and 
measurements to show need, to adapt instruction, and to show 
results. 

5. Methods of in-service teacher training. 

6. The inner meaning of the safety movement. ‘Safety 
l‘irst” as an outdated slogan, versus the slogan, “Safety for 
More and Better Adventures.” 

7. The use of the results of the health examination as a 
psychological basis for safety education. 

8. A generally accepted definition of safety education and 
an accident. 

9. The physical factor versus the human factor in safety 
which is largely a matter of controlling human behavior. 

10. The relative value of positive versus negative safety 
instruction. 

11. The real significance of the law of causation in accident 
prevention, 

12. Evaluation of present visual safety aids. 

13. Sane publicity methods. 

14. Evaluation of state adopted textbooks. 

15. Standards for student safety organizations. 

16. The real responsibility of the public schools in trans- 
portational safety and the feasibility of providing actual road 
instruction in the automobile. 

17. Relative merits of the use of the different types of 
extracurricular safety activities and also the different type of 
auditorium safety programs. 

18. More feasible accident reporting and inspection blanks 
for public schools. 

19. The feasibility of utilizing safety workshops as a com- 
bination classroom, laboratory, and library. 


Some Minimum Requirements 


A good safety education program would meet certain 
minimum requirements. It is started early and is con- 
tinuous. It is appealing and makes an instant appeal 
through films, pictures, graphs, posters, stories, and in- 
terest-compelling activities. It is convincing, dramatic, 
and dynamic in its content and its presentation of safety 
principles. It is authoritative and based on best present 
practice. It is practical and based on the most important 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Girls and Lariats 


By 
JOSEPHINE BETZ 


Southwest High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


way. Rope twirling will not be a lost art if the 
enthusiasm of the girls at Southwest High School is 
any indication. 

Girls in the modified physical education classes have a 
varied program, but rope twirling has proved the most 
popular. Many school instructors have requested detailed 
information about teaching techniques and necessary 
equipment. The following suggestions may prove help- 
ful in organizing classes. 


T= Midwest goes Western in a most enthusiastic 


Rope Twirling Fundamentals 


Rope twirling is ideal in a modified physical education 
program for the following reasons: 

1. The extent of the program can be adjusted to the 
individual’s need. 

2. The individual can progress at her own rate of 
speed. 

3. The best results can be obtained by using good 
posture, both in standing and bending forward. 
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4. The best results can be obtained by developing 
skill, instead of strength. 

5. The use of the right and left hands tends toward a 
symetrical development in the arm and shoulder muscles. 

6. The equipment is inexpensive, and can be used by 
the girl after the course is finished. 

7. The tricks can be practiced in a small area. 

8. The imagination can be unleashed and the thrilling 
days of the early ranch life brought close at hand. 

9. The strong carry-over value extends, not only to 
the girl herself, but to her family and friends. 


Equipment 

Beware of a rope which is too long and heavy as this 
will cause unnecessary fatigue and kill the girl’s enthu- 
siasm at the start. A 16-foot rope of number 10 sash 
cord or “spot cord” is very satisfactory. This is much 
easier for the beginner than the oft recommended number 
12 rope. (I first bought a 20-foot number 12 rope and 
soon realized that it was too much rope for a beginning 
girl roper. By buying 400 feet of number 10 rope at one 
time I received a better price and the ropes averaged 27c 
per girl. Most of the girls wanted to buy their own ropes 
so that they would be able to keep them permanently.) 


Parts of the Rope for Spinning 
1. The spoke extends from the hand to the loop of the 
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rope. Its length varies with the height of the individual 
and how close to the floor the loop is wanted. 

2. The loop is the circular part of the rope which keeps 
spinning. ; 

3. The honda or ring through which the spoke passes 
varies in weight with the length, weight and use of the 


rope. 
Procedure for Making the Honda 


Boil the rope for about twenty minutes to remove 
the waxy filler. Stretch the rope and allow to dry over 
night. An easy way is to use snap-clothes pins and snap 
it onto the regular clothes line at 12 inch intervals. 

Take about 18 inches of 
spool copper wire, and, be- 
ginning at one end of the 
rope, wind the wire around 
the rope at one half inch in- 
tervals for about eight inches. 
Bend the end of the wired 
rope so as to make a small 
loop about four inches in cir- 
cumference. Wind the re- 
mainder of the wire around 
both pieces of rope. Twist 
the ends of the wire, with a 
pliers, and bend it into the 
rope. Press the loop into a 
pear shape. Make about 
three twists of copper wire 
around the other end of the 
rope to keep it from raveling. 
Be sure to press the ends of 
the wire into the rope with 
a pliers. 

Run the free end of the 
rope through the honda and 
you are ready to become a 
roper. Be sure to continue 
the spoke in the same line of 
direction in which it passes 
through the honda. Your 
mechanical worries are at an 
end. All you need now is practice and patience and you 
will soon feel the thrill which you receive when you and 
the rope “get together.” 


Genera! Hints 


The rope, in most tricks, circles counter clock-wise. The 
wrist of the right hand seems to lend itself to this move- 
ment. The left hand lends itself more easily to a clock- 
wise movement. 

Here is an exercise which aids the roper in centralizing 
the movement in the wrist instead of the arm. 

Take a pencil in the right hand with the eraser in the 
palm of the hand, the fingers and thumb extending along 
its side. Put a piece of paper on the chair, stand up, lean 
forward from the hips. With arm partly extended, using 
wrist alone, make a four inch circle on the paper. Con- 
tinue it until the feeling of the wrist movement becomes 
almost automatic. Use slow 4/4 music or counting. Count 
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every time the hand passes the right shoulder. Repeat 
the exercise in clock-wise direction. Repeat both exer- 
cises with the left hand. 

Rhythm is a key word in roping and should be empha- 
sized at all times. A slow, steady rhythm with an ever- 
awareness of the position of the honda should be culti- 
vated. Roping is more fun when done to music. 


Types of Loops 


There are two main types: 

1. The horizontal or flat loop which is subdivided into: 
(a) common flat loop which is free of the body, (6) wed- 
ding ring which encircles the body. 

2. The vertical or up-and- 
down loop. This is more dif- 
ficult and requires a 25-foot 
number 12 rope. It is not 
advised for beginners. 


Starting a Flat Loop 


Place the rope on the floor 
and run the end of the rope 
through the honda, making a 
loop. The spoke should ex- 
tend around the outside the 
loop about three and a half 
feet or the distance across 
your hips and down to the 
calf of the right leg. Be sure 
that the spoke continues 
around the loop in the direc- 
tion in which it passed 
through the honda. The honda 
must be to your right. Hold 
the end of the spoke in your 
left hand, palm down, with 
the first finger holding the 
loop. The honda should be in 
front of the right calf. The 
loop is going to spin counter 
clock-wise parallel to the 
floor. Start the rope to spin 
with a forward circling move- 
ment to the left with the right hand, dropping the loop 
when the arm is extended. (I find it much easier to start 
a flat loop diagonally forward to the right instead of 
directly in front of the body.) 

You will not succeed at once, but the moment the rope 
begins to spin it is absolutely necessary for you to keep 
the spoke turning in both hands as rapidly as the honda 
is circling. The rope wi!! become twisted if you do not 
do this. The rope of the beginner invariably becomes 
twisted. The easiest way to straighten it out is to slip 
the spoke back through the honda, hold the honda in 
your hand and snap the rope up and down on the floor. 
Be sure that no one is in the path of the rope. 


Later Progressions 


1. Walk around the flat loop, passing to the left of the 
rope. 
(Continued on page 266) 
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Administrative Problems in Meeting 


Individual Needs 


EALTH is considered the first cardinal principle 

in education. Physical, mental, emotional health, 

neuromuscular capacity and skills, and somatic 
vigor are as foundation to superstructure in developing 
the human organism. 

Public, administratiye, teacher, and professional atti- 
tudes, in practice, often display too much interest and 
actually give too much support to the spectacular and 
glamorous aspects of education. 

There is no necessity to condemn the recognitions 
given normals and those who excel in the games and 
spectacles of life or to detract from the processes which 
improve the strain of the superiors. But, it should be kept 
clearly in mind that the primary purposes in physical 
education lie in the fields of health and therapeutics which 
are related, in total, to human welfare and progress. 

Thwarting the fullest realization of these essential hu- 
man services in education are the following: 

1. Lack of educational administrative interest and sup- 
port. 

2. Community ignorance of the significant purposes of 
the therapeutic program. 

3. A wrong sense of values, approving as most impor- 
tant and typical of physical education the spectacular 
and glamorous types of activities. 

4. Parental indifference and lack of cooperation. 

5. Placing of more importance on the work at the sec- 
ondary level instead of the elementary school level where 
the greatest good may be accomplished. 

6. The appalling lack of interest, at all stages of hu- 
man development, while students are in school. 

7. Mental hazards of teachers and parents whose per- 
sonal beliefs and prejudices overshadow honest attempts 
to do good. 

8. Lack of trained teachers who exemplify successful 
health living. 

9. Selecting subject-minded teachers and _ gladiatorial 
showmen in place of qualified physical educators. 

10. Stereotyped and set courses, instead of functional 
experiences adapted to individual needs. 

11. The vicious cycle of demand and supply which 
supports spectatoritis; self-aggrandizement; political se- 
curity; misguided youth; and hollow, extrinsic, and tem- 
porary emoluments and awards. 

12. The culture that endures overstimulation, exploita- 
tion, and commercialization of youth, as a substitute for 
health conservation and constructive character develop- 
ment of its human resources, and the raising of the 
average of its potential citizens. 
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By 
CECIL F. MARTIN 


Director of Physical Education and Recreation 
Pasadena City Schools, California 


The counter attack must be found in (1) dynamic 
leadership, (2) superior organization, (3) re-evaluation 
of program, (4) finer teaching, (5) cultivation of better 
student and parent relationships, and (6) effective pub. 
licity. 

A Philosophy of Self-Determination 

Education is a personal process, the interaction of im. 
pression and expression. The body is the vehicle, and 
the development of personality an achievement. Health 
and social security are largely acquired through what an 
individual does for himself. Soft-shell education does not 
produce physical hardihood and mental prowess. 

A philosophy of defeatism results from self-pity. The 
conquest of growth and development is contingent upon 
physical, mental, emotional, moral, and social experiences 
involving the organism and total-self; the purport of an 
ideology, viz, thought, act, habit, destiny. 

Function makes structure—man is more than a biolog- 
ical organism whose behavior is determined only by his 
glands. The whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 
Man may be master of his destiny and not fall victim to 
his circumstances or environment. 

Students must be guided intelligently to face the facts: 

1. That prevention and cure lie largely within their 
own powers. 

2. That total-self experiences and interaction will de- 
termine success or failure. 

3. That reality, self-analysis, conviction, 
adaptation, and reaction are prerequisites. 

4. That dependency must be replaced by self-reliance, 
and that inter-dependency sustains individual and group 
life. 

Taboos, prejudices, liabilities, and apathy cause frus- 
tration and subjugation, preventing desirable outcomes 
and achievements. 


Facilities and Teacher Aids 


The various problems under this heading include the 
following: 

1. Inadequate and poorly planned buildings; field and 
court areas which lack utility for efficient organization 
and supervision of activities. 

2. Non-resilient, dusty, and poorly-drained surfaces 
which break down the arches of the feet, cause colds, 
sinus trouble, etc., and are not generally conducive to 
pleasurable activity or relaxation. 

3. Unsatisfactory environmental factors (sanitation, 
ventilation, dampness, light, heat, and glare) depleting 
to the human organism. 


courage, 
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4. Limited equipment and supplies for effectual experi- 
ences in posture training, personal observations, self-test- 
ing, therapeutic activities, and worth-while recreation. 

5. School furniture including chairs, desks, tables, etc., 
which cause fatigue because of their inadaptability to 
normal body support, growth needs, and comfort. 

6. Severe and colorless buildings and layouts creating 
a depressive atmosphere that robs students of a feeling of 
delight and well-being. 

7. Limited teacher aids and library materials to sup- 
plement satisfactory leadership and guidance; also, to 
challenge students in self-analysis and self-direction. 

8. Inadequate janitorial services which tax teachers’ 
time and efforts to keep facilities clean, orderly, and com- 
fortable. 

9, Lack of drinking fountains, wash basins, and show- 
ers to meet health and personal hygiene needs. 

10. Insufficient toilet facilities and rest rooms to meet 
the requirements of body elimination, causing constipa- 
tion and aggravating kidney ailments. 

11. Needed equipment: P.F.I. Tests to show general 
health gains and losses; posture pictures to show posture 
changes; pedorule, arch changes; tele-binocular, vision 
screening; phono-audiometer, hearing screening; health 
knowledge, written examinations; health habits, personal 
interview and check questionnaire. Provision of con- 
valescent room. 


Qualified Teachers and Guidance Services 


The key to success is basically related to teacher per- 
sonality, training, and professional attitudes. 

Conditions of use and misuse of talents and time mod- 
ify results. Exemplification of health, fine decorum, per- 
sonal appearance, mastery of subjects, skill in activities, 
cooperation, and open-minedness elicit respect and con- 
fidence. 

Teachers should possess sensitivity to needs of others, 
avoiding domination of situations; developing interests 
and satisfactions in others, supplanting inferiority com- 
plexes with courage. 

Some teachers present a defense mechanism when a 
new idea is advanced. Provincialism narrows their edu- 
cational horizons and cripples educational growth and 
student-teacher relationships. 

Teachers should not ride hobbies to the extent that 
they become unbalanced, with an educative perspective 
circumscribed by the dance, athletics, aquatics, pugilism, 
gymnastics, correctives, statistics, tests, and a wordy 
philosophy or psychology, which does not convey ideas or 
contribute to the development of personalities. 

Conditions that defeat continuity of services and satis- 
factory progress are the following: 

1. Changes in teacher assignments. 

2. Turn-over in teacher personnel. 

3. Classroom interruptions. 

4. Theses and dissertations earned in school time at 
expense of students and taxpayers. 

. 5. Married teachers whose home interests and obliga- 
tions come first. 

6. Mental hazards and lack of initiative and organiza- 
tion. 
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7. Conflicting out-of-school interests. 

8. Greater concern for shorter hours and the pay check. 

9. Teachers whose age effects their youthful outlook. 

Owing to the limits of space, the factors under the con- 
cluding headings will be listed without comment. 


Teacher’s Program and Services 
1. Overwhelming class load. 
2. Poor teacher class load distribution. 
3. Too many time absorbing and irrelevant non-educa- 
tional services required: 


Organization of Faculty, Time, Pupil, 
and Teacher Services 

1. Program conflicts—inability to program according 
to student needs. 

2. Time for in-service conferences and training. 

3. Teacher contact with students from locker room to 
activity centers. 

4. Small or private school standards are not necessarily 
the criteria upon which to meet problems of schools with 
large enrollment. 

5. Therapeutic classes should be scheduled for every 
period of the day. 

6. Better locker room supervision. 

7. Better between period student contacts. 

8. More time for informal relations before and after 
the closing of class periods. 

9. Lack of opportunities to contact and work with 
faculty of school. 

10. Too much service to the capable and too little con- 
cern for the limited student. 

11. Provision should be made for orthopedic services 
at clinics for students unable to secure private services. 


Correlated and Integrated Educational Services 


1. Lack of coordinating Health Committee or councilor. 

2. Provision should be made for individual health coun- 
ciling. 

3. Duplication and conflicts in content. 

4. Hesitancy to assume responsibilities for fear of being 
misunderstood—cramping of initiative. 

5. No tie up with caretaker, cafeteria management, stu- 
dent store, etc. 

6. No cooperation with merchants having places of 
business surrounding the campus. 

7. Little, if any, group faculty attack upon major 
health needs effecting individual students. 

8. Continuity of scope and sequence of experience 
throughout the span of school life. 


Techniques for Measuring Development Results 
and Student Responses 


1. Inadequate medical examinations. 

2. Need for use of valid and reliable functional tests 
related to capacities and skills. 

3. Lack of time for personal interviews. 

4. Limited time to study with others the total individ- 
ual and inspire his self-direction. 

5. Incomplete accumulative record transferred with 
student during progress in school life. 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Bowling as Part of the Curriculum 


UCH has been written in the 
M literature of physical educa- 
tion concerning the carry- 
over, or out-of-class value of sports. 
Many activities in the high school, 
as well as in colleges and universities, 
are now taught primarily because of 
their contributions toward the worthy 
use of leisure both now and in later 
life. A study of the curricula of many 
institutions, however, indicates that 
this type of emphasis is at present 
only found in some of the better 
schools. 

The young man who graduates 
from the average high school or col- 
lege with only the ability to play a 
sport such as football or basketball, 
or participate in certain track and 
field activities, finds little or no op- 
portunity to continue such participa- 
tion afterwards. On the other hand, 
if he possesses some skill in a sport 
such as bowling, which has a definite 
carry-over value, he is more likely to 
indulge in it. 

Bowling has become so universally 
popular that there are very few com- 
munities which do not offer their citi- 
zens adequate facilities for excellent 
recreation. The American Bowling 
Congress recently published figures 
showing that almost five hundred 
thousand individuals were officially 
registered in the sport. It is also esti- 
mated that there are approximately 
fifteen million persons, ranging in 
ages from six to seventy-nine, who 
participate in it. Reports of one of 
the largest manufacturers of bowling 
equipment show a steady increase in 
the number of bowling alleys. The 
sport is rapidly becoming an Amer- 
ican institution. 

The all-inclusive goal of physica! 
education is to develop the individual 
through the medium of sports activi- 
ties. As in every other phase of edu- 
cation we must be alert to discover 
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By 
A. E. FLORIO 


Instructor, School of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


new activities and new methods of 
teaching these activities. We should 
be especially interested in those ac- 
tivities which are different and have 
no connection with other activities in 
our curriculum. Such activities pro- 
vide new interest and appeal for 
many students, and are particularly 


79 years young—and enjoying bowling 





worth while for those who have diff. 
culty in finding sport activities with 
a challenge to them. If we include 
such activities we are improving and 
increasing the educational opportuni- 
ties for our student body. Bowling 
seems to be such a sport. 

Bowling on the whole is a seasonal 
sport beginning the latter part of 
September and carrying on through 
the month of April. It spans the 
winter when sports participation is at 
a low ebb. Although not considered 
a strenuous sport, it offers a great 
deal of exercise for the muscles of the 
arms, waist, back, and legs, and uses 
the majority of the big-muscle groups 
of the body. It is also an excellent 
sport for those who have some phys- 
ical handicap and cannot participate 
in the regular physical education cur- 
riculum. These individuals, who are 
usually excused from physical educa- 
tion, need selective activity more than 
the normal healthy individual, and 
bowling offers them a challenging, 
funful sport which puts them on a 
par with their colleagues. There are 
numerous cases where one-armed in- 
dividuals have achieved a great deal 
of success in bowling. A good example 
is one of the members of the leading 
doubles team in the 1939 American 
Bowling Congress Tournament. 

For posture cases of the bilateral 
or C curve type (one shoulder lower 
than the other), bowling is an excel- 
lent sport if taught to the individual 
before the condition becomes too 
fixed. In many other cases, such as 
underweight, obesity, functional heart 
cases, paralysis, athletic injuries, etc., 
one can hardly find a more suitable 
activity. At the University of Illinois 
many of our adapted sports students 
(physically handicapped) are trans- 
ferred into the regular bowling classes. 
This helps give the student a feeling 
of equality and tends to eliminate the 
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University of Illinois bowling classes are sponsored 
by both the Men’s and Women’s Departments as 
part of the regular physical education curriculum. 


defeatist attitude so prevalent among 
many handicapped individuals. 

The question of facilities and cost is an 
important item and must be considered. 
We are fortunate at the University of IIli- 
nois because we have five alleys in our 
present Student Center. (Our new Union 
Building, under construction, will have 
eight alleys.) The bowling classes are 
conducted in the morning when there is 
no interference with the recreational bowl- 
ing which comes in the afternoon and 
evening. 

Bowling alleys are generally found in 
most communities. The managers and 
owners of these alleys are more than 
eager to cooperate in allowing the high 
school or college to conduct classes in the 
morning or afternoon or on Saturdays, as 
it means more income for them at a time 
when the alleys are normally inactive. In 
many cases throughout the country this 
has been done successfully. The rates are 
also reduced and no smoking or sale of 
liquor is permitted while these bowlers are 
present. The matter of expense depends 
on how long the semester lasts and how 
many times a week the class should meet. 
In reference to the latter, the regular 
school policy of the physical education de- 
partment should be followed. At the Uni- 
versity of [Illinois physical education 
classes meet twice a week for a period of 
thirty minutes of actual instruction. Ten 
minutes is allowed for change of clothes 
and showers before and after the instruc- 
tion period. The bowling classes meet 
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once a week for two hours. As 
it is not necessary to change 
clothing (and this appeals to 
the students), more time is 


available for teaching. The class 
meets for approximately sixteen 
weeks. The fee is five dollars which 
includes all expenses, since there is 
no required service fee (for locker 
and towels), or uniforms or equip- 
ment such as racquets, balls, shuttle- 
cocks, clubs, etc. The Department 
of Physical Education for Women 
conducts a similar program for its 
students. 

Proper instruction, thought, and 
practice are very essential in teaching 
either the beginning bowler or im- 
proving the experienced. It would be 
impossible to describe all the finer 
points concerning this fascinating 
sport but some essentials for the be- 
ginner will be discussed. 

First, there is no more important 
factor which contributes to the suc- 
cess or failure of any bowler than his 


A 6-year-old shows them how it’s done. Note 
footwork, release, and position of eyes. 















or her disposition. A sunny disposition which can smile 
away the tough breaks that are bound to present them- 
selves is an invaluable asset. The smile which can break 
when one receives a split is one that attracts friends 
and makes for good fellowship. 

Secondly, certain methods adapted to one individual 
bowler are naturally not applicable to all others. Many 
things must be taken into consideration, but if one fol- 
lows the following recommendations he will have little 
difficulty. It is essential that the individual use the proper 
equipment, take the proper stance, use the proper speed 
of delivery, carry and time the swing of the ball in the 
easiest and most natural manner, select the proper num- 
ber of steps, and follow through with the ball when it is 
released at or just beyond the foul line being careful, of 
course, not to step on or over the line. 


Selecting a Ball 


The type of ball to.use depends on the individual. Some 
individuals have slender hands and long fingers; others 
have short fingers and wide hands. A ball which can be 
held in the most natural and comfortable grip, permitting 
it to leave the hand smoothly when delivered is the ball 
to use. For beginners it is advisable to use the three-finger 
ball as one can grasp it without putting too much strain 
on the fingers. The span between the thumb and fingers 
should not be too great, thus straining the muscles of the 
hands; if it is too narrow it will pinch the muscles. A 
comfortable grip is necessary. 

The size of the thumb hole should not be too large as 
it will be difficult to hold and control the ball; when the 
holes are too small the fingers and thumb become scraped 
and irritated. Select a ball with holes that are neither too 
tight nor too loose. 


Stance and Footwork 


There are various types of stances or positions used. 
Some individuals stoop forward slightly, holding the ball 
just below the waistline. Others stand upright, holding the 
ball at the waistline, while still others hold the ball near 
the chin. The crouch style is also used. The beginner 
should try all these positions and then select the one that 
suits him best. 

There is no prescribed or definite method of running or 
striding down the runway to the foul line. It is essential 
that the individual learn through practice the one most 
natural and easiest for him; however, the majority of 
bowlers take four or five steps to the foul line. In practic- 
ing striding it is best to start approximately twelve feet 
from the foul line. Both hands should hold the ball and 
as the body moves forward the left hand is released from 
the ball and the right hand swings the ball backward. 
The left arm then acts as a balance. Coordinating action 
of the arms and legs in striding down the runway is very 
important for the proper delivery of the ball. After run- 
ning or striding the bowler should finish at the foul line 
with the body bent forward at the hips, and both shoul- 
ders, left foot, and right hand forward. No matter how 
many steps are taken by the individual, he should, at all 
times, finish with the left foot forward. (The opposite 
foot for left-handed persons). 





Method of Releasing the Ball 


The bowler must be careful that the ball is not rel 
from the top. The hand should be behind the ball SO that 
when it is released the ball rolls and turns forward. The 
ball should hang freely without tensing the muscles and 
should not be bounced but placed easily on the alley, 

The bowling ball may be rolled in four different ways 
It may be rolled perfectly straight, with a back Up, a 
short breaking hook, or with a curve, all depending upon 
the method of releasing the ball. For all beginners it is 
advisable to use a straight ball because it is the easiest t, 
control. The author has found that beginners have bette; 
success if the straight ball is released about three or four 
inches from the right hand corner of the alley. When 
the bowler knows the action of his ball the position of 
releasing may be adjusted accordingly. Bowling is not q 
difficult sport. The most important thing is to master the 
few fundamentals mentioned. 

The following is an outline of the bowling course con. 
ducted each semester at the University of Illinois. 





Objectives 


The primary conduct objective to this course is engag- 
ing in bowling according to social and hygienic standards, 
The standard of achievement is: Rolling a game average 
of 150 or more. 

The principal control objectives of this phase of the 
course are as follows: 

1. Skill in rolling the ball so as to make strikes. 

2. Skill in rolling the ball so as to make the more com- 
mon spares. 

. Knowledge of the rules of bowling. 
. Knowledge of common bowling terminology. 
. Knowledge of the principles involved in bowling. 

6. Disposition to participate in bowling in a sportsman- 
like manner. 

7. Condition to bowl a match of three games without 
undue fatigue or injury. 

Two other conduct objectives also given consideration 
in the course are: (1) appreciating bowling, (2) appreci- 
ating the cultural significance of sports. The first is cov- 
ered by having the students participate in discussions and 
demonstrations in class and reading class books outside of 
class. The second is covered by having the students pre- 
pare a term report. 
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Examination and Grading Plan 


gem IN se oa sa io ca 5 dvs /a oun pi ie Ripe stars Diao ald aida :S Sele SA 15 pts. 
Performance test, bowling five matches of two games 
each (0-15 pts. each)..... NT CLT TT 75 pts. 
Score Points Score Points 
150 OF MOTE .............. hes US |. ee | 
CES. .) eae 14 PEE | ree 6 
i 13 2 ) a rr 
Bs op cies icaeienr 12 ee |. re 4 
| ree 11 DEAT OD... 0.6:5:0:54.9:68 3 
UY i 10 US | eerie 2 
1 a 9 CS | | eee 1 
TS | 8 HOT OF TESS 5.5.0.5 0/0008 0 
Written test on rules and techniques, ten questions, 
A MRA ANON si es8 ig satayie ch atkiys aaa wade Shirbis ABios oMmNaPS eres IDRIS 10 pts. 
POGTMMEMIED oo.2.cidiis scien aradinsdeers saeabeaeasocacansin 10 pts. 
NN os creh css hints te ibpeikeseearank needa BASEN 110 pts. 


(Continued on page 274) 
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Dedicated to Play 


By 


GERALDINE SCHWADERER 


Senior Physical Education Major 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ARLY in 1939 our physical education department 

began to focus its attention upon the National Con- 

vention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation which was to be held 
in San Francisco during April. From the beginning, all 
major students were urged to attend in order to see the 
actual working of the Association in which our chosen 
profession functions as an organized unit. 

The Women’s Physical Education Department was 
planning an exhibit. All major women students were to 
take an active part in making the exhibit represent our 
departmental activities. One important phase of the work 
of our department is the student teaching which is done 
by the senior women majors. About three weeks before 
the trek to San Francisco was to begin, Miss Hazel J. 
Cubberley, our supervisor of directed teaching, came into 
conference with a new and exciting idea. ‘There seems 
to be one very important activity of our program that, 
so far, is not represented in the exhibit. Would you like 
to include your student teaching activities?” 

Because of my enthusiastic interest in this exhibit I 
was appointed chairman. Ideas were rampant. The 
purpose of the exhibit was to depict situations student 
teachers contact and how these situations are met. A 
graphic display of the type of work with its accompany- 
ing methods and means of motivation, and the results 
achieved seemed the best presentation of the complete 
picture. After deliberation, we decided upon a large folder 
(22 by 30 inches) containing sheets, each one describing 
a phase of teaching which we had actually encountered 
in our embryonic careers. 

Students volunteered to contribute such materials as 
tournament charts, achievement scales, guidance proced- 
ures, games and rhythm programs, corrective activities, 
various types of block plans, coeducational activities, 
daily and seasonal lesson plans, playdays, and Girls’ Ath- 
letic Association activities. Last but not least, we included 
the system of rating scales by which we are judged in our 
supervised teaching. Busy hands and interested minds 
soon achieved what we felt was a representative picture 
of our work as student teachers. 

The question then arose: “Should this exhibit have a 
title? If so, what should it be?” To people who are in- 
terested in the complete development of the individual, 
and in his best social adjustment, we felt that the title 
“Dedicated to Play” would best express our philosophy. 
This belief grows out of the attitude that while teaching 
does involve work, as we must all admit, it is, at the 
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same time, our reward and satisfaction to help others 
enjoy life to the fullest extent. 


ONVENTION time arrived, and a general exodus of 

our department began, with the goal San Francisco. 
There our exhibit was installed along with many others 
from all over the United States. 

We found that one of the most interesting things to 
do at a national convention is to meet people in the field 
whose books and articles you study and read. At this 
time we had the privilege of meeting Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams of Columbia University, who expressed an en- 
thusiastic interest in our project and asked, “What is the 
purpose of the exhibit and what function does it serve? 
What did the students receive from the organization of 
such a work?” 

We had established our purpose in the beginning, but 
now what was the actual function of the exhibit at the 
convention? We felt that the function was a product of 
the purpose inasmuch as our exhibit did actually show 
the specific activities engaged in by student teachers, and 
did interest the visitors. The attendants answered many 
questions as to the procedures of the activity and work 
depicted by the exhibit. The method of making seasonal 
block plans seemed to be a novelty to some visitors who 
expressed their intention of incorporating some such plan 
in their activity programs. Dr. Rosalind Cassidy of Mills 
College and Miss Mary Jo Shelly of Bennington College 
both remarked on the novel aspect of this exhibit and its 
value as a project in student teaching. 

The convention held its last meeting, and we headed 
home full of new experiences and ideas. We realized that 
our exhibit had done something to others; what had it 
done to us as its compilers? A survey was taken, and it 
was generally agreed that we had received a more com- 
prehensive view of our own student teaching situations 
and experiences. It gave us an opportunity to see our 
work in “black and white” and to get a clearer picture of 
the whole. It impressed us tremendously with the op- 
portunities that we have in our profession. And, finally, 
we found that we had a greater appreciation for the 
completeness of the scope of training that is offered in 
our department. 

From our experience, we sincerely advocate a larger 
attendance of students at our Association conventions. 
They fill a need for those in the profession of physical 
education to experience and to share together the new 
ideas al lare able to contribute. »« 
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The Southeastern Sectional Conference of Athletic Federation 
of College Women will be held at West Virginia University April 
18-21. Twenty-eight colleges and universities from thirteen states 
have been invited to send official delegates to the conference which 
will begin on Thursday evening, and end at noon Sunday. States 
in the Southeastern Section are Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. Five prom- 
inent authorities on women’s athletics will appear on the confer- 
ence program: Elizabeth Burchenal, chairman of the National 
Folk Art Association; Agnes Wayman, head of the department of 
physical education for women at Barnard College; Alice Frymir, 
author of Basketball for Women and Track and Field for Women; 
Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan; and John Barnes Pratt, 
President of A. S. Barnes and Company. Tentative plans have 
been made for a formal banquet, a sight-seeing tour, a hike and 
picnic, as well as many discussions and lectures. 

* + «@ 


Received from F. J. Moench a copy of the annual sym- 
posium and demonstration for 1940 at Teachers College, Cort- 
land, New York. The symposium will be held April 12 and 13 
and the demonstration on April 10 and 12. The program has 
excellent topics and speakers. 

. = -« 

Joseph Kripner has sent in word that President John Bartky 
of the Chicago Teachers College invites all members attending 
the National Convention in Chicago to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting the C.T.C. Splendid developments have 
taken place in the re-establishment of the major physical educa- 
tion course. Sixty credit hours have been allotted for the physical 
education major courses in the four-year curriculum. It is hoped 
that many will take advantage of this invitation. 

a» © & 


The 18th Annual Year Book of the American Association 
of School Administrators, just off the press, is devoted to 
safety education. This excellent 1940 year book contains ma- 
terials that should be of concrete help to those interested in 
safety education. 

* 2 «& 

The Winter Sports Bulletin Service of the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst is an excellent publication. Harold M. Gore 
is to be congratulated on his many fine articles; he had a splendid 
one on “Skiing Safe” in th? Health and Safety Magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. State College is to be congratulated on 
its splendid extension services in outdoor sports. 

* * x 


J. Edgar Caswell, recently made Head of the Department 
of Health and Physical Education at Hyannis State Teachers 
College, Massachusetts, writes enthusiastically of the activi- 
ties at the College. Hyannis is the only teachers college in 
Massachusetts offering a major course in physical education. 
Plans are now under way for granting the master’s degree 
with a major in physical education. 

* * * 


The Physical Education Section of the New York Experimental 
Society held a general meeting on March 8 on the topic “Trends 
and Problems in Health and Physical Education.” The speaker 
was James E. Rogers. 

+ x * 

Glencoe, Illinois, illustrates a splendid example of coopera- 
tion between schools and parks. The park-school areas have 
been especially designed for community use. The buildings 
have been planned for community recreation and the grounds 
have been landscaped and laid out not only for school pur- 
poses but for park and community recreation programs. Much 
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credit goes to Superintendent Misner and to John McFadzeg 
Administrative Assistant, and to Park Superintendent Robert 
F. Everly. 

i: 

A splendid symposium on the different problems of the school 
program in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation 
appeared in the February issue of the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. It was organized by W. H. Orion, Chief of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education of the State Depart. 
ment of Education and contains articles from nine leaders in the 
fields. For those departments and schools wishing to use the 
symposium in faculty meetings and group discussions, special prices 
have been made on quantity orders. The reprint sells at 35 cents 
per copy, or 20 cents per copy in quantities of 10 or more. The 
Journal itself sells at 50 cents per copy, or 35 cents per copy in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

oe * 

There was a very successful meeting of the physical edy- 
cation section of the Progressive Education Association 
held in Chicago on Friday, February 23, with the following 
taking part: Professor Leon Kranz, Professor George T. 
Stafford, Miss Laurentine Collins, and Superintendent Otto 
Haisley. James E. Rogers was Chairman, There was much 
excellent debate and discussion. 

S + & 

Rosalind Cassidy writes that a revision of the physical educa- 
tion curriculum report prepared for the Progressive Education 
Association will soon be printed and ready for distribution. Many 
will be pleased to get copies of this revision of the excellent report 
prepared by Miss Cassidy and Laurentine Collins last summer 
at the Reed College Workshop. 

x * x 


The American Youth Hostels, Inc., had a very interesting 
exhibit at the Progressive Education Association meeting in 
Chicago and had some very interesting literature available. 
Its headquarters are in Northfield, Mass. Some interesting 
trails have been developed in the middle west and around 
the Great Lakes. Those interested should get in touch with 
the Regional Fieldworker, Justin J. Cline, 136 South Harvey 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 

* * * 

Received a copy of the program of the tenth annual confer- 
ence of the California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Ed Trethaway, Chairman of the Program Con- 
mittee, is to be congratulated on the extensive program that was 
made up of many sections and with interesting topics. There 
were a great many panels and discussion meetings. Topics were 
intriguing. This California program is most suggestive as to setup 
and topics for discussion. 

* * * 

The Seventh Conference on Outdoor Recreation was held 
at the Massachusetts State College from March 14 to 17. A 
very broad program covering outdoor activities and sports 
was prepared by the committee. The faculty of the Massa- 
chusetts State College are to be congratulated on the excellent 
work they are doing in New England. Experts from many 
organizations and groups and splendid speakers participated 
on the program. 

* * * 

The Conference on Problems in School Safety Administration 
held in New York under the auspices of the Center for Safety 
Education of New York University was most successful. Pro- 
ceedings of this annual conference have been printed and are 
ready for distribution. Those interested should get in touch with 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack. 
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“How We Do It” 


Soccer-Croquet or Wicket Ball 




















HE game is best played out of doors, the size of the field de- 

pending upon the age of the persons participating. It has been 
designed to teach accuracy in kicking and incorporates many of 
the simpler rules of soccer which make it a game suitable to use 
as a leadup to soccer. 

Playing Field—tThe field is 63 feet wide and 108 feet long, 
with a center line dividing the field in half. In each half of the 
field mark off five wicket circles 6 ft. in diameter and place a 
wicket in each circle. 

Equipment —A regulation soccer ball and ten wickets are the 
only equipment necessary for this game. The wickets are made 
of 3% inch iron rod bent to 3 feet in width and approximately 
2 feet 3 inches high. These can be made at any blacksmith shop 
at a cost of $3.00 for ten. 

Players ——There are ten players to a team, five forwards and 
five wicket guards. 

The Game.—The game is played in four 8-minute quarters 
with 1 minute between quarters and 2 minutes between halves. 
The formation for the start of the game is similar to soccer, the 
five forwards being just back of the center line, with each 
wicket guard in front of her wicket. The game is started by a 
kickoff from the center of the field. The team winning the toss 
may take the kickoff or select a side of the field. If the kickoff 
is chosen, the other team may select a side of the field. At the 
kickoff, the forwards on each side must cross over into the op- 
ponents’ half of the field immediately and remain there until a 
score is made. At the beginning of the second and fourth quar- 
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ters, the game is restarted by the team in possession of the ball 
at the end of the previous quarter, from the spot where the ball 
was when the whistle blew. At the beginning of the second half, 
the kickoff goes to the team which did not have this advantage 
at the start of the game; the teams change ends of the field; 
forwards become wicket guards and guards become forwards. 

Scoring—The game is scored in the following manner: 1 
point when the ball goes through either of the opponents’ wickets 
nearest the center line; 2 points when the ball goes through 
either of the side wickets nearest the end line; 3 points when the 
ball goes through the center wicket. In order to score, the ball 
must enter the wickets from the side nearer the center line. The 
wickets are scored through separately, although the score counts 
if the ball passes through two wickets on the same play. Any 
member of a team may score, but the wicket guards must not 
cross the center, line. Only two forwards may attempt scoring 
through a wicket at the same time and only one guard may 
guard a wicket. After a score is made, the game is restarted with 
a center kickoff by the team not taking the last kickoff. 

Out of Bounds—When the ball goes out of bounds at the 
side-lines or the end-lines, it is put in play by a member of the 
team not kicking it out opposite the place where the ball left 
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the field, with a regulation soccer throw-in. No score may be 
made direct from a throw-in. When the ball leaves the field 3 
play off two players’ feet, a throw-down shall be given those two 
players at a point just inside the side-lines opposite the spot 
where the ball left the field. 

Fouls.— 

1. Stepping in wicket circle. 

. Stepping over center line, except at kickoff. 

. Forward staying on own side of field at kickoff. 

. Two guards guarding a wicket. 

5. More than two forwards trying to score through a wicket 
at the same time. 

6. Playing the ball a second time on throw-down, throw-in 
kickoff, oz free kick before another player plays it. 

7. All fouls as in soccer, such as handling, pushing an op- 
ponent, etc. 

Penalties ——The penalty for fouls 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 7 shall be a 
free kick on the spot where the foul occurred taken by the team 
fouled against. No score shall be made direct from a free kick, 
except from a foul committed against a forward in the act of 
shooting. 

The penalty for a double foul is a throw-down between the 
two players who fouled. 

The penalty for foul 6: if the person taking the free kick. 
kickoff, or thrown-in plays the ball before another player plays it, 
the ball is given to the other side for a free kick, kickoff or 
throw-in. 

If the persons taking part in the throw-down play the ball 
again before another player plays the ball, the throw-down shall 
be taken over. 


wm & Wh 


Mrs. ZELLA R. HurrManx 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


The “Weight Guesser” 
HIS is a simple little stunt, which, when used at a “Game 
Party,” proved to be one of the most popular events. Con 
sidering the increasing popularity of this form of activity, it 
seems worth while to pass it on to other recreation leaders. 
Most everyone will step on a set of scales whenever they are 
available. Banking on this appeal to human nature, we provided 
a set of scales and a tall dunce cap upon which was printed, 
“Weight Guesser.” Whoever is wearing the dunce cap must guess 
the weight of any player who wishes to be weighed. The player 
then steps on the scales. If the guesser estimates to within five 
pounds of the weight recorded, he places the dunce cap on the 
person who was weighed. This player then becomes the guesser 
until he can guess someone else’s weight. The cap passes fre- 
quently and much amusement is caused, both by correct guesses 
and by the many that are a mile off. 
Roir E. MELLBY 
Franklin Junior High School 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


Hobby Night at the Church 

HE days when we used to think of going to church only on 

Sundays, and when our only conception of what was done at 
church was confined to a Sunday school lesson and a preaching 
service, have gone out with the model-T Ford. 

The Departments of Young People and Young Adults of First 
Methodist Church, through many experiences in their church 
life, have come to know that their church fellowship covers their 
play life as well as their study and worship life. Early in 1937, 
leading young people and young adults assisted by their pastor, 
Dr. Paul Quillian and other church leaders, created what has come 
to be known as “Hobby Night,” an evening of fellowship, fun, 
education, and inspiration. Hobby night became an immediate 
success, and among our young people it is the highlight of the’ 
week. 

Fo-merly the Young People’s and Young Adults’ Departments 
sponsored the enterprises jointly, but this year because the crowd 
has become too large and because each of the groups wanted to 
bring in other departments, it was deemed advisable to experi- 
ment with separate groups. 
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Hobby night is not a continuous thing throughout the year, 
but is planned for series of from eight to ten or twelve weeks, 
usually with three series during the year. The Young Adult hobby 
night this year was set up in three divisions: the supper hour, 
the hobby hour, and the round-up. A game room was fitted out 
with ping-pong tables, shuffleboard courts, and badminton 
courts; and such games as Chinese checkers were provided for the 
less athletic members of the group. This game room was open 
during the hour before supper, and served the dual purpose of 
recreation and an ice-breaker to get everyone acquainted. 

For the modest sum of 25 cents, the Food Committee of the 
church prepared a wholesome and appetizing meal. In order to 
facilitate conversation, collection of the money, etc., small tables 
for eight were used instead of the usual banquet table, and each 
table had a host and hostess appointed for the entire series. No 
seats were reserved and everyone sat where he pleased, prefer- 
ably at a different table each week, in order to become ac- 
quainted with a greater number of people. 

After supper, there was a 20- to 30-minute dinner program. 
For each program there was a different master of ceremonies 
and a different theme. Usually there was some group singing, a 
special vocal or instrumental number, or perhaps a clever read- 
ing. One outstanding program this year had a limerick theme, 
with limerick contests for the tables and for individuals. An- 
other program was patterned after “Kay Kyser’s College of 
Musical Knowledge,” and another evening the Puppet Club en- 
tertained with a marionette show planned and executed by the 
members of that group. 


At the end of the supper hour each week was the “Thought 
for the Day,” a brief devotional. This was made doubly effective 
by having the lights lowered and using Tannhauser’s “Evening 
Star” as a theme song. 

Following this devotional, the crowd separated into eight 
‘ifferent hobby groups. The members of the Puppet Club learned 
to make and operate their own puppets. The Camera Club 
studied the composition of pictures, made field trips, and learned 
developing and printing. The Three-Minute Club studied the art 
of public speaking. The Book Club not only heard excellent book 
reviews but learned to make them and learned something of book 
collecting, too. Those who attended the Symphony Hour heard 
records of some of the outstanding symphonies and learned 
something about them. There was a dramatic workshop for those 
who were interested in dramatics. Members of the Craft Shop 
were instructed in metal work, wood carving, making Christmas 
cards, clay modeling, or any other craft that happened to inter- 
est them. Quite a large number of those attending hobby night 
rehearsed at this hour with the church choir for the oratorios 
“Elijah” and “The Messiah” which were given during the fall. 

One of the principal objects of hobby night is to give every- 
one an opportunity to develop his hobby or to find a new one. 
Outstanding and well-qualified leaders were chosen for all of the 
hobby groups, and whenever as many as three people wanted a 
new group, an effort was made to find a suitable leader for 
them. 


After the hobby hour, everyone reassembled for the round-up. 
Folk dancing predominated as the chief interest during the round- 
up features. The enthusiasm with which the young people learned 
to dance “Put Your Little Foot,” the polka, the schottische, etc., 
spread throughout the church, and many of the older people came 
to this feature of hobby night to join in the fun. 


Another feature of the round-up that has been not only inter- 
esting but very educational and stimulating was the “Forum.” 
During the past year, we have had some very worthwhile dis- 
cussions led by outstanding leaders in our social, economic, and 
political world. 

One interesting thing about our hobby night programs has 
been the lack of tradition and the ease with which parts of the 
program have been changed when and if certain features proved 
less valuable and did not satisfactorily contribute to the purpose 
of the evening’s program. 

GENEVIEVE CLARK 
First Methodist Church 
Houston, Texas 
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NAVAL ARMORY, DETROIT, MICH. 
3 Coats Bakvar 

This floor, in constant use for march- 

ing, sports, and dancing, has gone 

3 years without additional treatment. 


DURABLE -c.i0i.20- 


Bakvar’s Solution for Your Floor Problems 





100% Liquid Bakelite Product Newest process, assuring 
complete protection of floor. 


Lasts Longer In most cases constantly used “Bakvarized” 
floors have not had additional treatment for 
three years. 


Resistant Not affected by heat, cold, grease, oil, perspir- 


ation, acid, alkali, or water. 


Non-Slippery But does not rubber-burn. Smooth, therefore 
can be used safely. 


Transparent Gives a rich, lustrous tone to the floor without 
causing discoloration. 


Elastic Pliable, will not crack or chip off. 
Economical One gallon covers 800 square feet. 


Costs Less to Apply No special equipment required. Any- 
one can apply Bakvar. 


Easily Maintained With dry or slightly damp mop. 


Any information on gym floor main- 
tenance is yours for the asking. Just 
drop us a line—you incur no obligation. 








FEDERAL CHLORALINE—In connection with gym- 
nasium work, we offer our Federal Chloraline for 
deodorizing and disinfecting lockers, locker rooms, 
shower rooms, washrooms, and _ toilets. Federal 
Chloraline helps remarkably in preventing Athlete’s 
Foot. 











The Federal Sanitation Co., Inc. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE DIVISION 
2340 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Members of the National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers and of the National Safety Council. Let all of us do 
all we can to prevent accidents and infections. 
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Gust Published 
VISUAL AIDS FOR TEACHING SPORTS 


by = cag ary no a Author of Physical Education Play Activities for Cirls in Junior 
an ¢ lar ig Cok 1 
Illustrated by KATE ROWLAND 





The material in this book is planned so that it can be detached and 
used for bulletin board for visual demonstration of the sports cov- 
ered. Each sport is illustrated so that the techniques are demon- 
strated in a clear and interesting manner. 


The sports covered are: 


Archery Hockey Skiing 
Badminton Golf Soccer 
Basketball Handball Softball 
Boating Horseshoes Swimming 
Bowling Lacrosse Table Tennis 
Deck Tennis Ridin Tennis 
Diving Shuffleboard Track 
Fencing Skating Volley Ball 


Spiral Bound 9 by 12 inches. $2.00 


To Be Published Late in April 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM for Boys and Girls 


by VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD, Director of Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University 
and LAURENTINE B. COLLINS, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Wayne University 
When first published as the course of study for the intermediate grades of the 
Detroit Public Schools, this material was enthusiastically praised by all who had 
the opportunity of using it. Now published in book form with additional material 
gained from its actual use in the school system, this contribution based upon pro- 
gressive educational principles will be welcomed by all who are seeking practical 
teaching helps founded upon sound procedure. Every activity for these grades is 
described and illustrated. The section on dance and rhythmic fundamentals is a 
feature of this splendid book. It is being speeded through the Presses so that you 
will have an opportunity to examine the book with a view to using it in your next 
year’s program. 
The Contents 


Approach to Curriculum Building 
Organization and Administration 
The Gymnasium Program 
The Playground Program 

8vo. Cloth. Copiously Illustrated. $2.00 


The Swimming Program 
The Health Program | 
Supplementary Material 


To Be Published Late in Faril 
AN ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORTS 


by GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A., formerly in Charge of Physical Education for Women of 
—— University and Stanford University, Author of The Kinesiology of Corrective 
xercise 

This valuable book has been prepared to fill the gap which exists between the 

fundamental sciences offered to professional physical education students and the 

sports technique or methods courses which they study. It is hoped that this contri- 

bution will enable the student to grasp fully the parts which the sciences of anat- 

omy, physiology, physics and chemistry should play in physical education. 

This book will help the teacher or coach in the selection of certain athletic 
‘forms’ to the end that the greatest efficiency and athletic success consistent with 
safety to the body mechanism may be attained and also in the selection of the 
athletic program to individual needs. The posture aspect of sports is given especial 
attention. 

The Contents 


ene of the Basketball Golf 

oints Equitation Swi i ivi 

The Action of the Muscles Fencing “= ee 
Archery Field Hockey Track and Field 
Baseball Football Winter Sports 

Appendix: Classification of the Muscles according to their Actions 

Bibliography 


8vo. Cloth. Copiously Illustrated with Drawings. $3.00 





News From the Aras 
Dollar Sports Library 


This valuable library of sports 
books is now one year old and fo, 
its age it is a lusty infant. From 
the interest aroused it is apparent 
that there will be many members 
in the family. Ideas, Suggestions 
and manuscripts have come in 
thick and fast and our problem 
now is to pick the best manu. 
scripts submitted. On our tents. 
tive schedule for the next fey 
months are the following books: 
FENCING, BOWLING, GOLF 
TENNIS, SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
Other books will undoubtedly 
follow before the end of the year. 


SOFTBALL 


by ARTHUR T. NO 
Editor of The Settiey 
Guide 


This new book not 
only gives valuable in- 
formation on the tech- 
nique of the game but 
it includes the Official 
Rules for 1940 to- 


gether with the Rules Interpretations. 


The Contents: Introduction; Softball and Base- 
ball; Pitching; Catching; First Base; Second 
Base; Third Base; Shortstop; Outfield Play: 
Shortfield; Batting; Base Running; Team Play: 
The Game for Women; The Game Under 
Lights; OFFICIAL PLAYING RULES; Equipment 
and Construction. 


PUBLICATION APRIL 29th 


BOXING 


by EDWIN L. HAISLET, 
Boxing Coach, 
University of Minnesota 











In logical progression, 
the author describes 
the skills and tech- 
niques a_ successful 
boxer must know. AS. 





The Contents: Fundamental Position; Art of 
Hitting; Blows and Blocks; Footwork; Ad- 
vanced Blows and Blocks; Elements of Defense; 
Elements of Attack; Counter Attack; Set-Ups; 
Ringcraft and Generalship; Training. 


PUBLICATION APRIL 29th 


The books now published are: FOOTBALL, 
BASEBALL, BASKETBALL, TRACK AND FIELD, 
WRESTLING, HANDBALL, BADMINTON, SKI- 
ING, SKATING, ROPING, RIDING, ARCHERY, 
LACROSSE and HOW TO TIE FLIES. 


Each book is cloth bound, illustrated and 
priced at $1.00 


Have your school or college library requi- 
sition this library for the coming year. 
Your players and students will be glad of 
the opportunity to use these books. 





A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Beginning Our Second Century of Book Publishing 


67 West 44th Street 


New York 
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all Ha ve You Received Your Coyay 7 


and 


requi- : The Barnes Bookbulletin is now in the mail and we trust it 
year. | is arriving safely to the thousands who have evinced interest 
lad of | in our publications. In this Bookbulletin, we have endeav- 
aks. | ored to give complete descriptions of new and recent publi- 
| cations. If you do not receive your copy, use the attached 
coupon and your copy will be sent forthwith. If you are in 
college work and desire additional copies for distribution 
among your students, note the quantity desired. 
| desire .... copies for my students. [3 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


—— Sarre eSSSESSSEETTTSTT Pererroe Publishers * New York sausanssssssscensssuesessssususasessssssssssssssuseessessees ravabassssensesesssssessssssbosssssssestses} 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Barnes [3] 
Bookbulletin : 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 








Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 





The Executive Committee has voted to approve the 
publication of a volume of Proceedings of the National 
Convention this year. In order to keep the expense of this 
publication at a minimum, it will be necessary to know in 
advance the number of copies to be published. Orders will 
be taken at the National Convention registration desk, and 
may also be sent to the National Office. All orders must be 
accompanied by funds, and must be received by April 39. 
The price of the Proceedings is $1.00. 











Members of the Association are welcome to attend the ses- 
sions of the Legislative Council, without voice or vote. The 1940 
meetings of this body will be held on Wednesday, April 24, at 
9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m., and on Friday, April 26, at 3:30 p.M., 
at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago. 

+e 

President Bell announces the following additional committee 
appointments: 

Committee on Foreign Relations: Josephine Rathbone, J. E. 
Raycroft, Sam Ingram. 

Committee on Vocational Guidance: 
Lantz. 

Committee on Aquatic Leadership Requirements: Helen Starr. 


Anita Laton, Thomas 


* * * 


At the Chicago meetings of the Legislative Council, reports of 
the Association officers and of all Association committees will be 
received and acted upon. In addition, a number of important 
questions will be discussed. Some of these questions are listed be- 
low, to give all members of the Association the opportunity to 
consider them, and to write the Association officers or their 
Council representatives if they have a point of view to express: 

1. All-inclusive membership fees. 

2. Rotation of the National convention among the different 
districts. 

3. Qualifications for honorary membership. 

. Football for women. 

. Revision of the list of Sections. 

The use of Association mailing lists. 
. Suggested changes in editorial policy. 

8. Voting power of Section chairmen on _ the 
Council. 

9. Relation of the Association to the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education. 


c *£ «& 
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Legislative 


The recent appointment of a Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is a recognition of the Association’s widespread influence in 
many areas of the world. In addition to 66 members in United 
States possessions, the Association has 257 members in Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, England, France, Germany, Holland, India, Iran, Japan, 
Korea, New Zealand, Netherlands, East Indies, Russia, South 
Africa, Siam, Straits Settlements, Syria, Turkey, Venezuela, and 
Uruguay. Many of these members are graduates of American 
physical education colleges and several of them are regional cor- 
respondents of the Health Education Secretariat, World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. 

Among the United States Possessions, Hawaii has 24 members, 
and the Philippine Islands 25. Perhaps before very long we shall 
have health, physical education, and recreation associations in 
these territories, affiliated with the National Association. 


* * * 


Listed below is the official membership count of the Asso- 
ciation, taken on March 15. We are proud to be able to an- 
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nounce that the membership has increased approximately 19 per 
cent since June 30, 1939, and we hope to be able to record even 
greater achievements by the time of the annual official count oj 
June 30, 1940. 

Many people have contributed to the success of this year’s 
membership drive. We wish that we could thank each one per- 
sonally, but the list is too long. Ruth Martin of California, 
Elizabeth Rodgers of Wisconsin, Ernestine Troemel of West Vir. 
ginia, Dudley Ashton of Kentucky, T. C. Ferguson of Maryland, 
and C. J. Alderson of Texas are a few of the state chairmen who 
have worked especially hard. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
Comparison of June 30, 1939 with March 15, 1940 

















’ — Members __ Increase Decrease Rank — Rank 
States mms, =. 6. ———  ———— Rea et 
1939 ~=—-:1940 No. he No. “e Increase Increase 

Alabama ..... 116 117 1 0.9 See oe §6«6 Ol it 
Arona ...... 30 8640 10 = 33.3 ee oe 20 7 
Arkansas ..... 36 37 1 2.7 eras cow O20 8 
California .1024 901 ii agets 123 12.0 49 44 
Colorado ..... 76 92 16 220 ... See's 7 68 
Connecticut .. 119 120 1 GS sae iw to = 
Delaware .... 23 20 — So 3 13.00 43 45 
ee 233 21 8 7.0 22 28 
Piorida 2... 54 58 4 7.4 28 3826 
Georgia ..... 62 iz 10 16.1 21 19 
TGQRO 6465. 21 23 2 9.5 32 23 
PRMOIS i... 62% 625 878 253 40.4 1 6 
Indiana ...... 376 «317 - 59 «15.7 48 47 
re 179 191 12 6.7 19 28 
BAMSAS occas 151 154 3 2.0 iar re 3135 
Kentucky .... 86 77 ««. — 9 105 45 43 
Louisiana 150 177 27.~—s: 118.0 Sond — 12 18 
Baame ....... 36. 35 re Ss 1 28 4 @ 
Maryland .... 78 112 34 43.6—ws. ee 9 4 
Massachusetts.. 320 418 98 30.6 — — 3 8 
Michigan .... 267 295 28 10.5 nats er it | 622 
Minnesota ... 174 212 33. 2s _ nas 8 14 
Mississippi ... 30 44 14 466... er 18 3 
Missouri ..... 191 195 4 24 Sears oe 30 39034 
Montana. .... 26 27 1 3.8 ariel wee 35 32 
Nebraska 70 = =—75 5 ia ss pax 24 27 
WeEVAGR 2... i... 27 18 9 33.3 46 49 
N. Hampshire. 21 se ier 4 190 44 48 
New Jersey... 297 344 47 15.8 ie ane 7 20 
New Mexico .. 22 20 wake a 2 9.1 42 42 
New York ...1018 1203 185 18.2 Z 17 
No. Carolina... 85 109 24 =3=28.2 13 11 
No. Dakota .. 27 31 4 14.8 27 21 
WR hic ecicdsS.a%e 479 481 2 0.4 ica oe 33 38 
Oklahorna .... 99 99 ae es i wake 39 39 
oo ae fi7 622 5 4.3 ver ia 25 «31 
Pennsylvania . 510 558 48 94 sca a0 6 24 
Rhode Island... 27 34 7 26.0 3 
So. Carolina... 37 53 16 3943.2 16 5 
So. Dakota .. 41 40 Sess —— 1 2.4 40 40 
Tennessee .... 59 76 17 28.8 ee Sara 15 10 
WOMAS: ck kielawa 223 288 65 29.1 5 9 
LS re 90 a7 — 13 11.4 47 46 
Vermont ..... 18 22 4 22.2 26 = 13 
Virginia ..... 73°. da 4 5.5 29 =30 
Washington .. 93 112 19 204 14 16 
W. Virginia .. 63 93 30 47.6 10 2 
Wisconsin .... 145 227 82 56.5 4 1 
Wyoming .... 12 13 1 8.3 34 = 25 
U. S. Poss. ... 46 66 20 — a 

Foreign ...... 267 257 bait Sieh 10 

TOTAL ..8393 9245 
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Forty-fifth Annual Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Midwest District Association 


April 21-27 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21 


10:00 A.M. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
2:00 p.M. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
8:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 


MONDAY, APRIL 22 


10:00 Am. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
2:00 p.M. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 


8:00 p.m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 
Meeting of Convention Executive Committee if needed. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


9:00 a.m. Executive Committee Meeting, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. Meeting of Legislative Board, National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. 

9:00 A.M.-5:30 P.M. Preconvention Dance Conference. 

2:00 p.m. Governing Board Meeting, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

7:30 p.M. Governing Board Meeting, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 
School Visitation (all day). 


_ 9:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Meeting of Legislative Council, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


12:00 m. Luncheon Meeting, American School Health Association. 
Presiding: Earl E. Kleinschmidt, Loyola University, Chicago. 
“Growth Patterns in Children,” H. A. Orvis, Health Officer, 

Winnetka, Illinois. 

“The School Administrator Weighs the Program of Health and 
Physical Education,” Francis Bacon, Principal, Evanston 
Township High School, Illinois. 

“Coordinating Our Efforts in the School Health Program,” 
Alice H. Miller, The Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County, and Loyola University, Chicago. 

12:00 m. Luncheon, Delta Psi Kappa. 

Piccadilly Tea Room, 410 South Michigan Avenue; Erma 
Brandon, Chairman. 


12:00 m. Luncheon, College Physical Education Association. 
Chairman: Glenn Howard. 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon, National Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women. 
Chairman: Edna F. Munro. 
12:30-2:00 p.m. Meeting of Editorial Policies Committee, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Chairman: W. W. Patty. 


2:00-4:00 P.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


College Men’s Physical Education. 

Presiding: Glenn W. Howard, Ohio State University ; Chairman. 

Theme: “Evaluating the Outcomes in Physical Education.” 
“Evaluation of Social and Cultural Values,’ John F. 
Bovard, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Discussion. 

“Experimental Aspects of Evaluation,’ W. H. Lauritsen, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Stevens Hotel 


Chicago, Illinois 


Discussion. 

“Evaluation of the Physical Education Curriculum,” Carl L. 
Nordly, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

“Determining Values in the Service Curriculum,” A. S. Daniels, 
University of Illinois. 

Discussion. 


Mental Hygiene. 

Presiding: Alice Miller, Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County, Chicago; James Houloose, Public Schools, 
Long Beach, California, Chairman. 

Group Discussion of mental hygiene problems. 

Election of Officers. 


Recreation Leadership. 
Presiding: Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University ; Chairman. 
Secretary: V. F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District, Chicago. 
Discussion Questions: 

I. What is your present plan of “in-service” training for 

your staff members? 

II. What is your present plan of “in-service” training for 
your lay members? 

III. What are your “pre-service” training requirements? 

IV. Is there a present need for certification standards in 
recreation ? 

V. What are the weaknesses of the present college trained 
recreation worker? 

Panel Members: 

Municipal Recreation—James Newcom, Evansville, Indiana. 

Private—George Cooper, Y.M.C.A., South Bend, Indiana. 

Industrial—E. S. Conner, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

Governmental—G. Ott Romney, W.P.A., Washington, D.C.; 
Charles H. DeTurk, Department of Public Works, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Rural—B. G. Leighton, St. Louis County, Rural Schools, 
Virginia, Minnesota. 

Education—Jack Gilroy, Board of Education, Gary, Indiana. 

Administration and Training—Jay B. Nash, New York 
University ; James E. Rogers, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, New York; Ernest M. Best, President, Spring- 
field College. 

Election of Officers. 


Therapeutic. ‘ 
Chairman: Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Presiding: Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College; Sec- 
retary, National Section. 
“The Work of the District Therapeutic Sections: 
What Is Being Done and What Could Be Done?” 
Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College; Chairman, 
Midwest District. 
Aaron McCreary, Tempe State Teachers College, Arizona; 
Chairman, Southwest District. 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Chairman, Central District. 
Nelson S. Walke, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Chairman, Southern District. 
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Katherine Wells, Chairman, Eastern 
District. 

“Presentation of Problems That the Section Needs to Attack 
on a National Basis.” 

George Stafford, University of Illinois, Chairman; Ella 
Marie Abbott, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois; Ruth Bass, University of Texas; George 
Deaver, New York University; Esther Gilman, Ohio 
State University ; Harlan Metcalf, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; Ben Miller, Indiana University. 

“Possible Cooperation Between the Therapeutic Section and the 
American Physiotherapy Association,’ Helen Kaiser, Presi- 
dent, American Physiotherapy Association. 

Business Meeting. 

“Report of Committee to Formulate an Operating Code for the 
Therapeutic Section,” Josephine L. Rathbone, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Should the Therapeutic Section Sponsor a Preconvention 
Session ?” 

Election of Officers. 


Wellesley College; 


Teacher Training. 

Presiding: D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 

“Elements of a Functional Human Biology of Essential Use 
to the Student of Physical Education,” Regidius M. Kacz- 
marek, Department of Physiology, University of Notre 
Dame; C. E. Montgomery, Department of Biology, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Discussion from the floor. 

“The Preparation of Elementary School Teachers with Refer- 
ence to the Health and Physical Education of their Stu- 
dents.” 

Discussion Leader: Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Panel Members: Florence Lawson, University of Illinois; 
Nellie Cochran, Chicago Teachers College. 


3:00-5:30 p.m. National Section on Women’s Athletics, Pre-Conven- 
tion Sports Services. 

(Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Avenue. Transporta- 
tion will be provided from the Stevens Hotel and from 
the University of Chicago to the Chicago Teachers College.) 

Demonstration of volleyball officiating. 

Demonstration of softball officials rating. 

Demonstration of competitive synchronized swimming. 


4:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Group Discussion—Teacher Training. 

Presiding: F. L. Oktavec, Wayne University, Detroit. 

“Preliminary Plans towards the Establishment of Standards 
for the Training of Teachers of Aquatics,” T. K. Cureton, 
Springfield College. 

“Presentation and Discussion of the Purposes and the Operating 
Code of the New Standing Committee on Professional Edu- 
cation,” E. C. Davis, Pennsylvania State College. 

Appointment of Midwest and Nat’l Nominating Committees. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Group Discussion—Leisure and Health. 
Special discussion of Leisure and Health Phases of the White 
House Conference Report on Children in a Democracy. 
Presiding: Mrs. Katharine Dummer Fisher, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Discussion Leaders: 
Medical Care—Jessie M. Bierman, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Education—H. C. Hutchins, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Recreation—Irma Ringe, National Youth Administration. 
Rural Problems—B. G. Leighton, St. Louis County Rural 
Schools, Virginia, Minnesota. 


6:00 p.M. Dinner Meeting, Legislative Board, N.S.W.A. 





6:00 P.M. Annual Business Meeting, American Academy of Physical 

Education. , 
Y.M.C.A. Hotel, 826 S. Wabash Avenue. 
Presiding: John Brown, Jr., President. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: August Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chicago ; Conven- 
tion Manager and Vice-President, Midwest District. 

Invocation, music, greetings, and introductions. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: 

Statement by John Brown, Jr., Chairman of Honor Awards 
Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Presentation of Honor Awards by Margaret Bell, President, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., to: G. B. Affleck, Springfield College. 
Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools; Elizabeth 
Halsey, State University of Iowa; Anne F. Hodgkins, 
Girls Service League of America; Clair \Y. Langton, 
Oregon State College; Fannie B. Shaw, Georgia State 
Department of Health; Florence A. Somers, Margaret 
Eaton School, Toronto; Winifred Van Hagen, California 
State Department of Education. 

President’s Message: Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, 
Address: “Interpretation of the Program and Policies of the 
National Education Association,’ Amy H. Hinrichs, Presj- 
dent, National Education Association. 
10:00 p.m. Reception and Dance. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25 


:45 A.M. Breakfast Meeting for District Presidents. 
:45 a.M. Breakfast Meeting, Legislative Board, N.S.W.A. 
:45 a.m. Breakfast Meeting for State Association Presidents. 


9:15-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance. 

Presiding: Lucile Czarnowski, Univ. of California, Chairman, 

“A Program of Early American, Mexican, and Cowboy Dances” 
(demonstration), Lloyd Shaw and Cheyenne Mt. Dancers. 

Summarizer: Margaret Jewell, Stanford University. 

Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: John B. Van Why, Chairman; Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 0. 

“Suggestions and Demonstrations for Baseball Coaches,” Ira 
Thomas, Philadelphia Athletics. 

“Modern Methods of Teaching Football Skills,’ Lynn Waldorf, 
Head Football Coach, Northwestern University. 

“Athletics and Education.” Major John L. Griffith, Athletic 
Commissioner, Western Conference. 

Election of Officers. 

School Nutrition. 

Presiding: Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago, Secretary; Martha Koehne, State Department of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman. 

“An Educational Program for Undernourished Children in 
the St. Paul Schools,” Eva Donaldson, Univ. of Minnesota. 

“The Role of the School Physician in the Health Education 
Program,” W. W. Bauer, American Medical Association. 

“The School Lunch Room as a Center for Health Education.” 
Leone Pazourek, Illinois Department of Health, Springfield. 

Election of Officers. 

Recreation Research. 

Presiding: G. M. Gloss, Louisiana State University, Chairman; 
Pauline M. Frederick, U. of Southern California, Secretary. 

“Research in Program Planning,” Paul Hagen, Chicago Park 
District. 

“Regional Problems in Public Recreation,” 
State University of Iowa. 

“The Community Survey in the Development of a Recreation 
Program,” Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 


8:00 P.M. 


~rons7osr 


Elizabeth Halsey, 





“Time Out" 


A liberal education awaits you at the exhibitors’ booths. 


Take “time out” to meet the exhibitors and let them 


show you the latest in materials and services. 
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National President Margaret Bell 


“A National Survey of Industrial Recreation,’ Floyd Eastwood, 
Purdue University. 

“Student Recreation in Colleges and Universities; a National 
Survey,” A. S. Daniels, University of Illinois. 

“Need of Research Projects in Recreational Guidance,” E. D. 
Mitchell, University of Michigan. 

“Resume, Evaluation, and Some Future Needs of Research in 
Recreation,” Frank Lloyd, New York University. 

Health Instruction. 

Co-chairmen: Helen L. Coops, University of Cincinnati, Mid- 
west Chairman; Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, National Chairman. 

Summarizer: Fred W. Hall, Board of Education, Chicago. 

Reports of Project Directors: 

“Unit Teaching,” Vivian Drenckhahn, Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and committee. 

“Relationships with Federal Services,” Lucy Morgan, Hartford 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Association, and committee. 

“Sources of Supplementary Materials for Health Instruction,” 
Nancy M. Miner, University of Nebraska, and committee. 

Hearing on the “Purposes and Plans of the Health Instruction 
Section” conducted by the Executive Committee of the 
Section. All members of the Association are invited to hear 
the present plans and to tell the Executive Committee what 
they would like to see accomplished by this Section in the 
future. The Executive Committee consists of the following 
persons: Edna Bailey, Berkeley, California (Southwest Dis- 
trict); Bess Exton, Washington, D.C. (consultant); Ruth 
Grout, T.V.A., Chattanooga, Tenn. (secy. and coordinator 
of projects) ; H. S. Hoyman, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Northwest 
District) ; W. L. Hughes, New York (immediate past presi- 
dent); H. F. Kilander, East Orange, N. J. (Eastern Dis- 
trict); H. W. Copp, University of Michigan (Midwest Dis- 
trict); Arthur H Steinhaus, Chicago, Ill. (chairman) ; 
Doris White, Cedar Falls, Iowa (Central District) ; Kath- 
leen Wootten, Milledgeville, Ga. (Southern District). 

Election of Officers. 


Camping. 
Presiding: Agnes D. Stacy, Camp Mystic, Kerrville, Texas, 
Chairman. 


Vice Chairman: Ross L. Allen, American Camping Association. 

Secretary: Lawrence T. Ludwig, University of Virginia. 

“Campcraft in Camping,” Barbara Joy, The Joy Camps, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 

“Factors for Character Development, and Outcomes in Camp- 
ing,” Hedley S. Dimock, George Williams College. 
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National President-Elect H. A. Jones 





National Executive-Sec’y N. P. Neiison 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


10:45 a.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, President, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 
“The Administration of Health Education,’ John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner, United States Office of Education. 
:00 mM. Luncheon, Governing Board, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
:00 m. Luncheon, High School Girls’ Athletic Association Leaders. 
‘00 m. Luncheon, Dance Section. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
12:15 p.m. Luncheon, Y.M.C.A. Physical Educators, George Williams 
College and Springfield College Alumni. 
Y.M.C.A. Hotel, 826 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; C. D. 
Giauque, Chairman. 


— — 
ho ho to 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon, Chicago Chapter of the American Association 
for the Study of Group Work. 
Donald M. Typer, Secretary. 
“Health and Recreation—A Responsibility of Public and Private 
Agencies,’ Laurentine B. Collins, Public Schools, Detroit. 
2:00-4.00 p.m. Scientific Session, American Academy of Physical 
Education (for Fellows). 
Presiding: Agnes R. Wayman, Barnard College. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Recreation Program. 

Presiding: Alden W. Thompson, West Virginia University, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: K. D. Corbin, Brooklyn, New York. 

Round Table Discussion on “The Future Development of 
Public Recreation and Its Needs.” 

Discussion Leaders: V. K. Brown, Chicago Park System; 
Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee Board of Education; Sam 
Stevens, Northwestern University; Floyd A. Rowe, Cleve- 
land Board of Education; Vern Hernlund, Chicago Park 
System; Louis R. Hollway, Ann Arbor Board of Education; 
James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association; Grace 
Ryan, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Safety. 
Presiding: Julius E. Kuhnert, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., Chairman. ’ 
Summarizer: Robert LeAnderson, Detroit Public Schools, Sec- 
retary. 


“The Director or Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
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as a Correlator of the School Safety Program,” Herbert J. 
Stack, Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
“The Present Status of Safety Education in the Public Schools 
—A report from the 40th Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administrators,” A. W. Whitney, National Con- 
servation Bureau, New York City. 
Discussion led by Paul Washke, University of Oregon. 


School Nursing. 
Presiding: Gertrude E. Cromwell, Public Schools, Des Moines. 
Discussion of school nursing problems. 
Leader: Anna M. Neukom, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. 
Election of Officers. 


Private Schools. 

Presiding: William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

“Health, Physical Education and the Administrator,’ John 
Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 

Discussion Leader: Paul A. Thompson, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 





PRECONVENTION CONFERENCE ON MODERN, 
FOLK, AND SOCIAL DANCING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


April 23, 24, Ida Noyes Hall, The University of Chicago 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


9:00-10:00 a.m. Registration (Lobby). 

10:00-10:30 A.m. Opening Session (Library). 

Presiding: Lucile Czarnowski, Chairman, National Sec- 
tion on Dance. 

10:30 a.M.-12:30 p.m. Group A—Dance Composition—Mar- 
tha Hill, Bennington College and New York Uni- 
versity. 

10:30-11:30 a.m. Group B—Techniques of Movement— 
Delia Hussey, Wayne University; Ruth Murray, 
Wayne University. 

11:30 A.M.-12:30 p.m. Group B—Rhythmic Basis of Move- 
ment—Norman Lloyd, New York University and 
Sarah Lawrence College. 

12:30-2:00 p.m. Luncheon. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Group B—Dance 
Hill. 

2:00-3:00 p.m. Group A—Techniques of Movement—Delia 
Hussey, Ruth Murray. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Group A—Rhythmic Basis of Movement 
Norman Lloyd. 

4:00-5:30 p.m. Groups A and B—Folk Dancing—Lloyd 
Shaw and Group—Cheyenne Mountain Schools, Colo- 
rado Springs. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24, 1940 


9:00-11:00 am. Group A—Dance Composition—Martha 
Hill. 

9:00-10:00 A.m. Group B—Techniques of Movement— 
Delia Hussey, Ruth Murray. 

10:00-11:00 a.m. Group B—Rhythmic Basis of Movement 
—Norman Lloyd. 

11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. Group B—Dance Composition—Mar- 
tha Hill. 

11:00 A.m.-12:00 m. Group A—Techniques of Movement— 
Delia Hussey, Ruth Murray. 

12:00-1:00 p.m. Group A—Rhythmic Pasis of Movement— 
Norman Lloyd. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.,Luncheon. 

2:30-4:00 p.m. Groups A and B—Social Dancing—Hazel 
Conlon, Conlon School of the Dance, Madison, Wis. 

4:00-5:30 p.m. Groups A & B—Folk Dancing—Lloyd 
Shaw and Group. 


Composition—Martha 
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During the second half of the meeting, there will be Opportunity 
for group discussion on topics and problems of importance, 
Election of Officers. : 


Intramural Athletics. 

Presiding: C. W. Hackensmith, University of Kentucky, Chair. 
man. 

Secretary: C. L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 

Pancl Discussion: “Problems in Intramural Sports on the 
College and University Level.” 

Panel Members: G. E. Galligan, Winona State Teachers Col- 
lege; J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College; E. D. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Harry Samuel, University of West 
Virginia; Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Joint Meeting—Sections on Dance and Women’s 
Athletics. 

Presiding: Lucile Czarnowski, University of California. 

“Fundamentals in Dance and Sport,” Gertrude Baker, Univer. 
sity of Minnesota. 

Discussion Group: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin: 
Margaret N. H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin; Ruth 
Murray, Wayne University; D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University; Grace M. Stafford, The Y.W.C.A. of Chicago; 
George M. Gloss, Louisiana State University. 

Summarizer: Margaret Jewell, Stanford University. 


4:00 p.m. Health Education Division Meeting. 

Presiding: Ethel Mealey, Oregon State Board of Health, Port- 
land, Oregon; Chairman, Health Education Division. 

Theme: “Working Together for Health.” 

“From the National Point of View,” C. E. Turner, Chairman. 
National Conference for Cooperation in School Health Edu- 
cation. 

“From the State Point of View,” Mabel Rugen, Chairman, 
Committee on Health Education of the Michigan Curricu- 


lum Study. 

“From the Local Point of View,” H. H. Walker, University of 
Tennessee. 

Discussion led by Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Display Exhibits on Theme, “Working Together for Health,” 
From the National Education Association and from various 
state organizations and agencies. 


4:00 p.m. Physical Education Division Meeting. 

Presiding: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon; Chairman, 
Physical Education Division. 

“Athletics as a Character Builder,” Ira Thomas, Chief Scout, 
Philadelphia Athletics Baseball Club. 

“Physical Activities—the Basis for Organic Power,” Jay B. 
Nash, New York University. 

Summarizer: Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


4:00 p.m. Recreation Division Meeting. 

Presiding: E. Dana Caulkins, Chairman. 

Discussion Leader and Summarizer: Frank Lloyd, New York 
University. 

Theme: “The Teacher’s Responsibilities in Recreation.” 

Address: Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa. 

Reports on “What Some Teachers Have Done”: C. L. Glenn, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles; Floyd Rowe, Board of 
Education, Cleveland; B. G. Leighton, Rural Schools, St. 
Louis County, Minnesota. 

Teachers in Recreation: “Around the Country,’ James E. 
Rogers, National Recreation Association. 

“The Teacher as Leader of Country Dancing and Folk Eve- 
nings,” a (demonstration), led by Elizabeth Burchenal, New 
York City. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Consultation Services, National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
(Same program on Friday, April 26, 4:00-5:00 p.m.) 
Consultation service by authorities in all sports—the following 
will be available: 
Basketball: Elsa Schneider, Milwaukee, and Ray Fraser, Purdue 
University. 
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National Vice-Pres. Ethel Mealey 


Field Hockey: Margaret Meyer, University of Wisconsin. 

Individual Sports: dry skiing—Luell Weed, Stanford University ; 
tennis—Aileen Lockhart, Mary Hardin Baylor College; 
Golf—Jeannette Stein, Ohio State University. 

LaCrosse: Mary Yost, Ohio State University. 

Outing Clubs: Helen Barr, Denison University. 

Recreational Games: Gladys Penney, Marengo, Illinois. 

Riding: Annie Lawson, Stephens College, and Phyllis Van 
Vleet, Flora Stone Mather College. 

Soccer: Nancy Miner, University of Nebraska. 

Softball: Bernice Cooper, Wisconsin High School, Madison, 
and Ellen Mosbek Sorenson, University of Iowa. 

Speedball: Adelaide Miller, State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Nebraska, and Dorothy Davies, State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 

Track and Field: A. Irene Horner, Muskingum College. 

Volleyball: Norma Leavitt, University of Missouri. 

Water Sports: Ernestine Troemel, State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia and Katharine W. Curtis, Chicago 
Teacher’s College. 

Youth Hostels: Mr. and Mrs. Justin Cline, Great Lakes Field 
Workers, Oak Park, Illinois. 


7:00 P.M. CONVENTION BANQUET 
Presiding: Margaret Bell, University of Michigan; President, 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Toastmaster: D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 
“The Place of Sports in American Life,” Branch Rickey, Vice- 
President, St. Louis Cardinals. 
10:00 p.m. Dance. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


7:30 A.M. Joint Meeting cf Division Councils for the Election of New 
Vice-Presidents. 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast meeting, Water Sports Committee of N.S.W.A. 


7:45 AM. Breakfast meeting, Softball Committee of N.S.W.A. 


9:00-10:30 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Health Education-Teacher Training. 

Presiding: Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan. 

Theme: “The Problems Teachers are Meeting.” 

Reports from the field: Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Educa- 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Frank Stafford, Indiana State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis. 

Discussion by members of the Section. 
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National Vice-Pres. Paul R. Washke 





National Vice-Pres. E. Dana Caulkins 


Summary of discussion—problems for further study: Clair 
Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


Women’s Athletics. 


Presiding: Jane Shurmer, State College, Chico, California. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Theme: “Service to American Youth.” 

Challengers: Student District Representatives of Athletic Fed- 
eration of College Women—Chairman, Marie Hartwig, 
University of Michigan. 

Panel of Cooperating Community Agencies: Chairman, Dorothy 
Enderis, Extension Division of Public Schools, Milwaukee; 
H. B. Leininger, District No. 3 Project, W.P.A., Chicago; 
Josephine Dickson, Y.W.C.A., Columbus, Ohio; Philip L. 
Seman, Jewish Peoples Institute, Chicago ; Jack Elder, Catho- 
lic Youth Organization, Chicago; Frank Finley, Social 
Service Secretary, Chicago Church Federation; Justin Cline, 
Great Lakes Fieldworker, Youth Hostels; Morton Bassett, 
Chicago Girl Scouts; Harold Newman, Gads Hill Settle- 
ment, Chicago; Eleanor Eels, American Camping Assn. 

Discussion from the floor. 


Administrative Directors. 
Presiding: W. K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman. 
Secretary: A. O. Anderson, Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Theme: “Planning School Buildings to Meet the Needs of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for School and 
Community Use.” 
Members of the Panel: 
Louis R. Burnett, Director, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Baltimore. 
Russell Creviston, Director of Trade Relations, Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
C. Harry Edwards, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 
Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant Director of Building Survey, 
Board of Education, Chicago. 
J. J. Matson, Architectural Engineering Service Bureau, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady. 
August Plag, Teacher of Physical Education, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Harry A. Scott, Professor of Physical Education, The Rice 
Institute. 
Lorin W. Smith, Jr., Director, Industrial and Educational 
Relations, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 
Representatives, American Institute of Architects. 
Election of Officers and Business Meeting. 
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Joint Session: College Men’s Physical Education, Intramural Athletics, 

Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Glenn W. Howard, Ohio State University, Chairman. 

Theme: “The Contributions of Physical Education to the 
Training of Youth in a Democracy.” 

Speakers: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University; Jesse B. 
Thomas, Louisiana State University; Carl P. Schott, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, President Mid- 
west District, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Liability for School Accidents,” Harry N. Rosenfield, Secretary 
to Commissioner, Board of Education of New York City: 
Instructor of School Law, and Research Assistant at Center 
for Safety Education, New York University. 

12:00 m. Mid-West Hosts Luncheon. 
12:00 m. Luncheon, Health Education Secretaries of the Y.W.C.A. 

Chairman: Grace M. Griffin. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


10:30 A.M. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Public Schools. ; 
Presiding: R. C. Tapp, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Chairman. 
“Physical Education in an Integrated Program,” Laurentine 
B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Discussion. 


Research. 

Presiding: Ruth Bass, University of Texas, Chairman; Ruth 
Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Secretary; Leslie Irwin, 
Chicago Laboratory Schools, Midwest Chairman. 

“The Relation of Various Anthropometric Measurements of 
Selected College Women to Success in Certain Physical 
Activities,” Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College. 

“Studies in the Rate of Learning Gross Bodily Motor-Skills,” 
D. K. Brace, University of Texas. 


“An External and Internal Analysis of Some General Mot 
Ability Tests,” Leonard A. Larson, Springfield College * 

“A Study of the Relationship of Stability with Physical Ability 
of Elementary School Children,” Carolyn Weems Book 
walter, Indiana University. : 

“A Study of the Relationship that Exists Between Physical 
Skill Tests as Measured and General Intelligence of College 
Students,” Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver 

“A Study of Psychological Traits of Physical Education Stu. 
dents and Their Relation to Achievement,” John D. Br 
Springfield College. 

“Some Psychological and Pedagogical Factors Involved jn 
Motor Skill Performance as Exemplified in Bowling,” R. W 
Webster, University of Michigan. : 

“Status of Health and Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools,” Leslie W. Irwin, Laboratory Schools, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Business Meeting for Election of Officers, National and Mid- 
west. 


ock, 


Administrative Measurements. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Graybeal, State Teachers College, Duluth, 
Minnesota, Chairman. 

Secretary: Granville Johnson, University of Denver, Denver. 

“Application of Measurements of Ability to the Instructional 
Program In Physical Education,” David K. Brace, University 
of Texas. ; 

“A Testing Program for the First Three Grades,” Aileen Car- 
penter, Teachers College of Kansas City. 

“The Iowa Method of Determining Expected Weight for Body 
Build,” Eleanor Metheny, Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, Iowa City. 

“Motor Ability Tests for Junior and Senior High School Girls,” 
Gladys Scott, University of Iowa. 

“Techniques Used in a Functional Health Program,” Marjorie 
Nowlin, Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit. 





PRECONVENTION CONFERENCE ON SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


The 1940 Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, entitled Safety Education, states 
that “The safety program in each school system should 
center in a single head, preferably the director of health 
education or an assistant superintendent of schools if the 
system is large enough to warrant such officers.” 

Departments of health and physical education for years 
have been doing good work in the prevention of accidents 
to pupils participating in physical education activities. With 
the introduction of a broad program of safety education 
into the schools the health and physical education personnel 
in many school systems is being given administrative and 
supervisory responsibilities for the complete program. 

The purpose of this conference is twofold: (1) To pro- 
vide an opportunity for teachers and supervisors of health, 
physical education, and recreation to benefit mutually 
through an exchange of ideas about good safety procedures 
within their own areas of education; and (2) to provide 
information which may prove effective in the extension of 
the safety education program beyond its present limits. 
10:00 A.M. 

General Chairman: Julius Kuhnert, Public Schools, 

Mount Vernon, New York. 

Symposium A: “Legal Liability and Financial Protection 

in School Accidents.” 

Topics: ; 

What Constitutes Negligence in the Conduct of the Pro- 

gram of Health and Physical Education? 

What is the Liability of the Physical Education Teacher 

and Supervisor for Accidents Occurring to Pupils 





while Participating in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram ? 

What Are the Outcomes of State Athletic Accident Bene- 
fit Plans from the Standpoint of (1) Accident Pre- 
ventions, (2) Financial Protection? 

Symposium B: “Techniques in Accident Prevention.” 

Topics: 

How May Accidents on the School Playground Be Re- 
duced ? 

What Are the Recent Developments in Protective Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Athletic Participants? 

What Procedures Should Be Established to Insure a 
Maximum of Safety in the Gymnasium? 

2:00 P.M. 

Symposium C: “The Development of a Program of 
Safety Education.” 

Topics: 

What Part of the Complete Program of Safety Educa- 
tion Should Health and Physical Education Teach 
Directly ? 

How Shall Health and Physical Education Stimulate and 
Correlate the Remaining Phases of the Program? 
How Can the Cooperation of Pupils in the Safety Pro- 

gram Be Secured? 

Symposium D: “Some Specific Problems in Safety Edu- 
cation.” 

Topics: 

With What Community Agencies Should the Schools 
Cooperate in Building an Adequate Safety Education 
Program ? 

Where May Good Instructional Materials Be Secured? 

What Are the Essential Elements in a Program of 
Bicycle Safety ? 

What Shall Be Done About Driver Training? 
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Midwest President Helen Hazelton 


“Health Development Tests and Follow-up Procedures,” H. H. 
Clarke, Syracuse University. 
“Testing Programs for Coaches,” C. H. McCloy, University of 
Iowa. 
Election of Section Officers. 
Joint Meeting—Camping and Recreation Program. 
Co-Chairmen: Agnes D. Stacy, Camp Mystic, Kerrville, Texas ; 
A. W. Thompson, West Virginia University. 
Secretary: Ross L. Allen, American Camping Association. 
“The Western Camp and the Motivation Problem,” Wendell 
Wilson, University of Illinois. 
Discussion. 
“Folk Dancing—A Real Recreation in the Southwest,’ Ruth 
Bass, University of Texas. 
Discussion. 
“Present-Day Trends in Recreation,” G. Ott Romney, Recrea- 
tion Division, W.P.A., Washington, D.C. 
Discussion. 
Joint Meeting—Health Instruction, Mental Health, and Safety. 
Co-Chairmen: Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams College— 
Health Instruction; James Houloose, Long Beach Public 
Schools—Mental Health; Julius Kuhnert, Public Schools, 
Mount Vernon, New York Safety. 
Summarizer: Nancy M. Miner, University of Nebraska. 
I. Safety for the Bodies of Men. 
“Factors in the Maintenance of a Safety Program,” Frank S. 
Lloyd, New York University. 
It can be demonstrated that 50 per cent of the accidents 
in educational and recreational activities are preventable. 
How can the educator effectively use engineering, en- 
forcement, and education for safety? 
II. Safety for the Minds of Men. 
“Factors in the Maintenance of Mental Health,’’ Mandel Sher- 
man, University of Chicago. 
In a day when 5 per cent of our population may expect 
to be committed to a mental hospital and 17 per cent 
of our population is definitely handicapped by disorders 
of the mind, we may well ask what can be done by 
health educators to prepare people to avoid such acci- 
dents to the mind. 
III. Discussion of the papers. 
2:00-3:30 p.m. Legislative Board meeting, National Section on Dance. 
3:30 p.m. Legislative Council meeting, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
4:00 p.m. Group Discussion on Intramural Sports in Secondary Schools: 
DeForrest Showley, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, Chairman. 
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Midwest Sec’y.-Treas. Ben Miller 


A. H. Pritzlaff 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Consultation Services, National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
(See program for Thursday, April 25, 4:00-5:00 P.M.) 
5:00 p.M. Midwest Legislative Council Meeting. 
6:00 p.m. Dinner, American Academy of Physical Education (for 
Fellows). 
Presiding: John Brown, Jr., President, National Council, 
Y.M.C.A. 
6:00 p.m. Dinner, State Representatives, Sports Chairmen, and District 
Chairmen, N.S.W.A. 


FREE NIGHT 

The program for participation starts at four o’clock and will 
run until practically midnight. The purpose of the open or “free”’ 
night is to permit the delegates to have one evening when they 
can visit Chicago at night. 

1. Special motion pictures. 

2. Participation in social recreation—The Chicago Parks Dis- 
trict will set up the grand ballroom in the manner of an ideal play- 
room—table tennis, shuffleboard, badminton, archery, bowling, 
and all table games such as checkers, chess, etc. The plan is to 
have experts on hand in all fields who will be able to give advice 
and demonstrations. Short tournaments will be held and an oppor- 
tunity will be presented for the delegates to really “go to it.” 

3. Tours—Escorted tours to various communities in Chicago 
such as Chinatown, the Mexican Quarters, through the Loop, and 
Darktown. 

4. Open house at J. Sterling Morton High School—This is one 
of the few high schools in this area having a five times a week 
physical education program. This school will be in operation as 
“open house” on this evening. 

5. Physical Education Demonstration—the American College 
of Physical Education—free to delegates. 

6. Informal dancing at the Stevens Hotel. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


7:30 A.M. Meeting of New Executive Committee. 


9:00-10:30 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Joint Meeting—Administrative Directors, Public School, and Private 

School. 

Presiding: Emil Rath, Public Schools, Indianapolis. 

Panel discussion based on a demonstration and certain as- 
sumptions. 

Demonstration: Boy’s activities, with emphasis on those which 
develop organic power and neuromuscular skill—Class from 
Lane Technical High School, George L. Wallenta, Teacher. 

Discussion—Guiding Questions: 
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(a) Is it possible to develop organic power, neuromuscular 
skill and strength by means of selected activities? (6) Is 
it desirable to achieve these general objectives or shall we 
change our objectives? (c) If desirable, how can a program 
be planned? 

Panel Members: C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa; 
J. H. Williams, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams College; Leon G. 
Kranz, Northwestern University; Paul A. Teschner, Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Henry C. Niblack, Child Welfare 
Section, Chicago Board of Health. 

Summarizer: Ralph C. Tapp, Public Schools, Minneapolis. 


Joint Meeting—Teacher Training-Health Education, Teacher Training, 

and Recreation Leadership. 

Presiding: Anita Laton, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“What Preparation for Teachers Will Help Prepare Them for 
Accepting Responsibility in the Field of Sex Education,” 
Bertha Shafer, Illinois Social Hygiene Clinic, Chicago. 

Discussion and summary in terms of teacher training. 

“What Preparation Should the Physical Education Teacher 
Receive in Order to Prepare Him Adequately to Function as 
a Factor in the Social Development of the Individual Stu- 
dent ?” R. R. Martin, Dept. of Sociology, Hamline University. 

Report of Nominating Committees and election of officers. 


Joint Meeting—Administrative Measurements, Recreation Research, 
and Research. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth Teachers College, Minn. 

I. Recreation Research: G. M. Gloss, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 

“Recreation as a Factor in Effecting Changes in Social 
Behavior,” Neva L. Boyd, Northwestern. University. 
“Federal Housing and Recreation,” Dorothy I. Cline, United 

States Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
“Chicago’s Recreation Developments,” V. K. Brown, Chicago 
Park District. 

II. Research: Ruth Bass, University of Texas, Chairman. 
“Philosophical Research,” C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 
“Gait Study” (movie), Helen P. Nelson, Stephens College. 

III. Administrative Measurements: Elizabeth Graybeal, Chair- 
man. 

“Central New York Measurement Project,’”’ Ellis H. Champ- 
lin, New York State Department of Education. 





SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


1:30-4:30 p.m. Session I. 
_ Presiding: C. Harry Edwards, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Maine; President. 

Committee Report: “Policies and Standards in the Or- 
ganization and Administration of a State Program of 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety,” A. G. Ire- 
land, Chairman of Committee. 

Round Table Discussion. 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Business Meeting. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 
8:00-10:30 p.m. Session IT. 

Presiding: Jess Hair, State Department of Education, 
Louisiana, Vice-President. 

Committee Report: “Cooperation with the North Cen- 
tral Association on Certification in Physical Educa- 
tion,” Don Cash Seaton, Chairman of Committee. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Committee Report: “Reciprocity between State Direc- 
tors Regarding Certification and Teacher-Training 
Standards,” Lewis S. Moorehead, Chairman of 
Committee. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Discussion: “Problems of Accidents and Liability in 
Physical Education.” 
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“The Function of the Administrative Measurements Sec 
tion,” C. L. Brownell, Columbia University, 


Joint Meeting—School Nutrition, School Physicians, School Nurses 

and Therapeutic. 

Presiding: Fred Moore, Department of Health, Des Moines, 

“A Study of the Physical Condition of College Freshman 
Students in Terms of Previous Physical Education and 
Health Guidance,” Hazel L. Kinzly, Russell Sage College. 

“Food for the School Child,” Helen A. Hunscher, Department 
of Home Economics, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 

“Practical Methods for Assessing the Nutritional Status of 
School Children,” Lydia J. Roberts, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Chicago. 


10:30 A.M. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Hiram Jones, New York State Department of Edy. 
cation; President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Opportunities of Inter-American Exchange in the Field of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” Ben M. Cher. 
rington, Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


12:00 m. Luncheon, Joint Meeting of Three Division Councils, 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon, Phi Delta Pi. 
Presiding: Bernice A. Lorber, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Address: Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College, Chicago. 


1:30-3:00 p.m. Meeting for Major Students. 

Presiding: Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 

“Viewpoints of the Major Student Regarding His Education,” 
Robert Risinger, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; Ann Nelson, Wayne University; A Student, George 
Williams College; A Student, University of Minnesota. 

Resource Leaders: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College; John 
Bovard, University of California at Los Angeles; Elizabeth 
Halsey, University of Iowa; D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State. 


2:00 p.m. New Governing Board Meeting. 
4:00 p.m. New Executive Committee Meeting. 


CONSULTATION SERVICES 


The consultation services have been arranged to offer help to 
those individuals who may come to the convention with problems, 
The individuals named as consultants for each of the following 
areas have agreed to assist anyone desiring help on any problem 
in their area. If you desire to arrange for consultation, contact 
the consultants’ clerk at the registration desk and indicate the 
area and the individuals with whom you desire to confer. 

You will note in the program that certain hours have been 
indicated as most desirable for these individuals to have confer- 
ences with persons desiring to discuss their problems. These hours 
are as follows: Wednesday, April 24, 1:00 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. and 
5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m.; Thursday, April 25, 1:00 p.m. to 2:00 
P.M., and 5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m.; and Friday, April 26, 1:00 p.m. 
to 2:00 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. to 5:00 P.m. 

Teaching Health: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University; 
Dorothy Nyswander, Astoria, New York; C. E. Turner, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Pauline Brooks Williamson, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Vivian Drenckhahn, 
Kellogg Foundation. 

Dance: Lucille Czarnowski, University of California; Mary J. 
Shelly, Bennington College; Margaret H’Doubler, University of 
Wisconsin; Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools. 

Women’s Athletits: Jane Shurmer, Chico State College; Marie 
Hartwig, University of Michigan; Elinor Schroeder, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Pauline Frederick, University of Southern California. 

Physical Education (Corrective and Handicapped): George 
Stafford, University of Illinois; Josephine Rathbone, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Harlan G. Metcalf, Peabody College; 
Helen Denniston, University of Wisconsin; Ruth Bass, U. of Texas. 

Recreation: V. K. Brown, Chicago Park District; G. Ott Rom- 
ney, W.P.A., Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth Halsey, University of 
Iowa; J. B. Nash, New York University; E. C. Lindeman, New 
York University ; Caswell M. Miles, New York State Department. 

Research: C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa; Ruth Glassow, 
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University of Wisconsin ; Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College ; Frederick Cozens, University of California at Los Angeles ; 
D. K. Brace, University of Texas; T. K. Cureton, Springfield Col- 
lege; J. F. Bovard, University of California at Los Angeles; Eliza- 
beth Graybeal, State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Intramural Sports: E. D. Mitchell, University of Michigan; 
Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota; Harry Samuel, University 
of West Virginia; M. L. Clevett, Purdue University; DeForrest 
Showley, New Trier High School; John Scannell, University of 
Notre Dame; George Schlaefer, Indiana University. 

Safety Education: Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University; H. G. 
Danford, New York University; H. J. Stack, New York Univer- 
sity; H. N. Rosenfield, Board of Education, New York City; 
J. E. Kuhnert, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, New York; Frank 
S. Lloyd, New York University; Paul Washke, University of 
Oregon; Don Cash Seaton, State Department of Education, Illinois. 

Facilities and Equipment: S. Lucille Hatlestad, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas; F. W. Luehring, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; A. L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
S. C. Staley, University of Illinois; Lewis Moorehead, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio; Carl L. Nordly, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Carl L. Schrader, Ithaca College. 


Nutrition: Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago; Estelle Nesbitt, Indiana State Board of Health; Cecelia 
Shook, Purdue University. 

Boys’ Athletics: Ellis Champlin, New York State Education 
Department; Vaughn Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit; A. O. 
Anderson, Public Schools, St. Louis; Grover Mueller, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia; W. K. Streit, Cincinnati. 





BADMINTON TOURNAMENT, Sponsored by N.S.P.B.A. 
for persons in physical education and recreation 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Starts at 2:00 p.m. Saturday, April 26; finals at 10:00 a.m. 
Sunday, April 27. Men’s and women’s singles; men’s and 
women’s doubles; veteran’s doubles (men over forty). En- 
tries may be deposited at registration desk at convention or 
sent to Earl Boston, Sec. N.S.P.B.A., 1601 Main St., Evanston, 
Ill., up to noon, April 26. 

Participants requested to wear white clothes; tennis shoes 
required. Rackets available for those not supplied. 














ANNUAL MEETING, MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, April 22, 23, 24 
MONDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00-10:45 a.m. Registration. 
11:00 a.m. Opening session. 
Presiding: Kathleen Lowrie, College of Wooster. 
“Problems in Physical Education for the Elementary School,” 
E. T. McSwain, Ed.D., Northwestern University. 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon. 
Presiding: Mrs. Nellie Cochran, Chicago Teachers College. 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Workshop Meetings of Standing Committees. 
Teacher Training—M. Florence Lawson, University of Illinois, 
Chairman. 
Discussion Leaders: 
Edith Haight, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, “The 
Minor in Physical Education.” 
Lera Curtis, Oberlin College, “Evaluation of Teaching 
Success.” 
Violet Boynton, Ohio State University, “Classroom Experi- 
ence Necessary for the Teacher of Physical Education.” 
Athletic Policies—Rachel Bryant, Otterbein College, Chairman. 
Presentation of Revision of 1939 Report, with discussion 
of ways of publicizing it. 
College Hygiene—Gertrude Moulton, M.D., Oberlin College, 
Chairman. 
Reports of work and discussion by Carolyn Tarbell, Eleanor 
Dearnaley, Emily Andrews. 
Research—Helen E. Grant, Indiana University, Chairman. 
Report of research projects—Ruth Glassow, University of 
Wisconsin, Research Advisor. 
Evaluation of Physical Education Curriculum—Dorothy 
Beise, University of Michigan, Chairman. 
“General Principles to Be Used as a Basis for the Develop- 
ment of the Service Program at the College Level.” 
4:00 p.m. Tour of Ida Noyes Hall. 
6:30 p.m. Informal Dinner. 
8:00-9:30 p.m. Continuation of Workshop Meetings. 
Teacher Training. 
Discussion Leaders: 
Winifred Bally, Illinois Sttae Teachers College, “The Teacher 
of Physical Education in the Elementary School.” 
Ruth Murray, Wayne University, “The Course in Educational 
Practice.” 
Athletic Policies. 
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Panel Discussion on Problems in Athletics for College 
Women: Ruth Helsel, Wittenberg College; Gladys Palmer, 
Ohio State University; Violet Boynton, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

College Hygiene. 

Continuation of discussion. 

Research. 

Explanation and demonstration of: (1) sorting and tabulat- 
ing machines (including Hollerith) , (2) questionnaires (3) 
movies, their use in research and practical methods of 
analyzing. 

Evaluation of physical education curriculum. 

Continuation of discussion. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


9:00-12:30 a.m. General Session. 
Presiding: Rachel Benton, DePauw University. 
Reports of Committees on Athletic Policies, College Hygiene, 
and Research. 
Report of Evaluation Committee. 
Discussion of Evaluation Committee Report by Dr. Margaret 
Koopman, Cent. State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon. 
Brief business meeting, Kathleen Lowrie, presiding. 


2:30-4:00 p.m. General Session. 
Presiding: Helen Badenoch, Denison University. 
“The General Education of the Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion,” Dorothy Ainsworth, Ph.D., Smith College. 
Report of Teacher Training Committee. 
4:00 p.m. Joint Session with Preconvention Dance Conference. 
Folk Dancing—Lloyd Shaw. 
7:30 p.m. Formal Banquet. 
Toastmistress: Agnes Jones, Northwestern University. 
“Dance: The Problem Child in Physical Education,” Mary Jo 
Shelly, Bennington College. ' 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00-10:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 

Presiding: Kathleen Lowrie. 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of Workshop Groups to make future plans. 
11:00 a.m. Clinic on Departmental Problems. 

Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, Chairman. 
12:30 p.m. Adjournment. 

Officers 

President: Kathleen Lowrie, College of Wooster. 

Vice President: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University. 

Secretary: Grace Ryan, Centra! Mich. Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Crystal Worner, Western Mich. Teachers College. 
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Administrative Measure- 
ments Section News 
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News from the ‘ 
“ Dance Section 











H. Harrison Clarke 


The reports of progress given at the October 21 meeting at 
Syracuse University from schools participating in the New York 
State Demonstration Units, omitted in previous column owing to 
lack of space, are given here: 

Exceptional progress was reported by three of the physical 
educators, Archie D. Hall at North Syracuse, William G. Moench 
at Sherrill, and Ralph M. Roberts at Waterville. Each of these 
men is conducting complete follow-up programs with a few 
cases, utilizing the Clarke Case Study Form and Health-Habit 
Questionnaire for Pupils with Low Physical Fitness Indices. Each 
director also reported a fine cooperative working relationship 
between physical educator, school administrator, school nurse, and 
school physician. The nurses‘ in these schools are making visits 
to the homes of low P.F.I. pupils and the physicians are con- 
ducting thorough re-examinations of these individuals. 

Progress in three of the schools, Tully, Whitesboro, and War- 
ners was hampered by a change in physical education personnel. 
In two of these situations, the men have received advancements. 
Ralph H. Johnson, formerly at Tully, accepted an appointment 
this year as a graduate assistant at Syracuse University. 

* * * 

Criticism has recently been leveled at the materials appearing 
in this column. Last spring the materials included in the first 
sixteen columns appearing in the JouRNAL were analyzed and 
tabulated as follows: 


Item Number 

Measurement programs in cities of 75,000 
population and Over .......06.8008s% 32 
“Have you seen” information ............ 18 

Measurements programs in schools other 
Se REIGNS) 2x. ks sic.n sate enncwsince 16 
Measurement programs in colleges ........ 13 
NNN 5 ol occ ecs aus e erdaere easier 13 
News related to the section .............. 6 
Measurement programs in Y.M.C.A.’s 4 
PigtOrial COMMMCRE c.5.606 6c s cc ca ee cc's 4 
4 


Measurement programs in summer camps.. 

If a preponderance of materials on a single test has appeared. 
it is largely because it is used much more extensively in the 
schools than any other test. This does not constitute a reflection 
on other tests but does account for the fact that more materials 
have been received in specialized areas. As requested many times 
in this column, materials on tests utilized in actual school situa- 
tions will be gratefully received. 





ee! 


——— 





Maigaret Jewell 
Stanford University 

All eyes are turned toward Chicago and the National Conyep. 
tion this month. Fortunate members are planning for the trip 
with great expectations based upon previous happy experiences: 
stay-at-homes are wistfully hoping for a miracle in their behalf. 
And well they might, for Theodora Wiesner, National Vice-Chair. 
man and Convention Chairman, has planned an excellent program 
for the dance section. The Pre-convention Conference will open 
on April 23 with Martha Hill, Delia Hussey, Ruth Murray, anq 
Norman Lloyd on the teaching staff in modern dance; Lloyd 
Shaw and his group leading the folk dancing; and Hazel Conlon 
the social dancing. 

The Convention proper will include in its Dance Section 
meetings a program by Lloyd Shaw and the Cheyenne Mountain 
Dancers and a joint meeting with the Women’s Athletics Section 
on Fundamentals of Movement: Gertrude Baker, Chairman, Ruth 
Glassow, Margaret H’Doubler, Ruth Murray, D. Oberteuffer, and 
Grace Stafford in the discussion group. 

On March 14-17 the California Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation met in joint conference in Long 
Beach with the Southwest District of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. Dance sessions in- 
cluded discussions of the high school program and the contribu- 
tion of education to professional dance, a period of active par- 
ticipation, and three periods of demonstration teaching: the first 
of collegiate social dancing and country dances chosen by high 
school boys as suitable for co-recreation, the second of creative 
rhythmics for primary and intermediate grades, and the third 
of dance for girls in the secondary school. 

On the same dates a state dance conference was held in Utah, 
with Beatrice Richardson of Scripps College as guest speaker. 
Opening with a discussion on meeting the problems of the cadet 
teacher and the inexperienced graduate, the program continued 
with building and using a rhythm vocabulary, group participa- 
tion from various approaches, and discussion of problems from 
the question box. 

The Progressive Education Conference meeting in Chicago of- 
fered four demonstrations of work from the Chicago area. Boys 
took part in one of the demonstrations. 

‘+ ££ «* 

In the spring a dancer’s fancy seems to turn to thoughts of 
concerts, demonstrations, and other assorted programs! 

Mills College Dance Club presents its annual concert on April 
5, following which Miss Van Tuyl’s concert group plans a tour 
of Southern California and Arizona. Four of this group be- 








SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern 
Folk and Character Dances Dance—tIntensive Course or 


ALEXIS DOLINOFF—Toe and Tw Sennen 
Ballet FRANCES L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
JACK DAYTON — Tap and PACO CANSINO—Spanish 
Musical Comedy JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 


Special Classes for Teach- 
ers of Physical Education 
for which Alertness Credit 
is Cranted. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Write for free catalogue 





Just created — PINOCCHIO 
An easy group number for 9 dancers. Also large assort- 
ment of dances for children, adults, beginners, and 
advanced students, in every type of dance. All clearly 
described and printed, FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 


PRICES. 
CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special... . 
Separately, Each $2.00 $38.50 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
Vol. | 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. I! 20dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. Ill 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
Vol. IV) New—10 dances, $1.50 
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longed to her original Chicago professional group, six others 
are Mills students who have been included since last year. 

The customary end-quarter dance program at Stanford Uni- 
versity on March 12 concluded with a Polka Party similar to 
last year’s Square Dance Jolly-up. About 150 dancers took part, 
led by Sam Knowles, a former member of Lloyd Shaw’s Cheyenne 
Mountain Dancers. 

Stanford University Orchesis will be presented by the Public 
Exercises Committee on its Tuesday Evening Series, April 16. 
This is the first time a student program has ever been presented 
by the Committee. 

” Utah Orchesis members have been busy since Christmas when 

they worked with the University Faculty Women’s Club to 
present a program as described by Washington Irving in his 
Sketchbook. During February they held two recitals, as well as 
composing and performing dances for a campus production of 
Samson and Delilah. 

The Rockford College Dance Club, directed by Betty Hayes, 
is presenting a concert just before Easter which will include a 
demonstration, miscellaneous dances, and an American Suite: 
The Influx, Rhythm of the Plains, City Rhythms, Conclusion. 

Afterschool groups and Junior Rhythms Classes led by Ruth 
Stone at Township High, Winnetka, are at work on a lecture- 
demonstration of modern dance. 

Jane Store at Lake Forest Day School presented a demon- 
stration lesson on percussion recently at Helen Aaron's studio. 
Her second to sixth grade classes included dance exercises in an 
Assembly Program—‘Posture Can Be Fun.” 

At Madison the senior dance students are preparing a senior 
recital and some ambitious projects for the spring program are 
under way. 

Enthusiastic response greeted a Chapel Lecture-Demonstra- 
tion by junior and senior dance groups at The Woman’s College 
of North Carolina recently. 

The Duke University Dance Club is giving a joint concert 
with the Woman’s Glee Club and College Orchestra on April 12. 

St. Mary’s College plans an elaborate May Day Festival based 
on John Masefield’s poem, “Cargoes.” 

The Mount Holyoke Dance Group, Marie Heghinian. director, 
gave a February recital in Albany. In the same month the Fresh- 
man Dance Group gave an adaptation of the “Nutcracker Suite” 
for a children’s audience. 

Brenda Boynton, who is teaching this year at the Shady Hill 
and Buckingham Schools in Cambridge and the Milton Academy, 
gave a demonstration-lesson for the Boston Sargent Club in Jan- 
uary and led a dance symposium at Milton in March. 

The University of Toledo Dance Group made its first public 
appearance when it presented a comic dance number entitled 
“Street Scene in Front of University Hall’ for the annual 
Student Y.M.C.A. Variety Show, February 14 and 15. It was 
considered by many as the hit of the show. 

a. ££ a 

Hanya Holm and her group presented a lecture-demonstra- 
tion, a lesson, and a concert at Rockford College in January which 
was enthusiastically received. She also appeared at the New 
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will teach July 29—August 31 





Trier Township High School in Winnetka and the Highland Park 
High School. Highland Park also presented Argentinita and troupe 
this winter. 

The new theater at Madison is to have two concerts by the 
Jooss Ballet who appeared at Principia College, Elsha, Illinois, 
February 10. Madison is also presenting the Graff Ballet from 
Chicago, and a concert by Martha Graham and her group. 

Eva Desca of the Humphrey-Weidman group was guest teacher 
at Mount Holyoke College during the week of January 15. 

The Minneapolis Modern Dance Group continues on its active 
way with performances of Minnesota Saga at the University High 
School of the University of Minnesota, and the Principal’s 
Forum. A diversified program was given for the Thursday Club 
of St. Paul in March. 

x * Ok 

New dance groups have been formed by business girls in 
Lexington, Kentucky, to meet weekly under the direction of 
Mary King Montgomery, and by seventh and eighth-grade girls 
at the Holmes High School in Covington, Kentucky, directed 
by Elizabeth Furber. 

Mrs. Esther Brown who is taking Jane Fox’s classes at the 
University of Indiana for the second semester, is offering a new 
venture—a special class in dance to senior major students (men 
and women) in the Drama School. Miss Fox is studying in New 
York on sabbatical leave. 

* * * 

Folk dancing grows more and more popular these days. The 
Student Union Board of the University of Kentucky is sponsoring 
a Square and Folk Dance Night each Friday. From thirty to 
fifty members of the Folk Dance Club have reorganized under 
the direction of Mr. M. G. Karsner. A team of seven from the 
Club attended a Festival, March 3-5, sponsored by the Conference 
of Southern Mountain Workers in Nashville, Tennessee. 

A faculty group has organized at Stanford University for 
weekly folk dance evenings; a square dance party for students 





hanya holm studio 


concentrated summer courses 


june course—june 10-july 5 (4 weeks) 
midsummer course—july 22-august 2 (2 weeks) 


late summer course—august 26-september 13 (3 weeks) 


hanya holm dance company 


available for concerts 
for further information write to 
wa 9-6530 


e@ 215 west 11 street * new york « 


JACOB’S PILLOW SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


near LEE, MASSACHUSETTS, in the Berkshires 


Six-week course, July 1 to August 10 
For Men and Women Teachers of Physical Education and the Dance 


Three-week course, August 12 to 31 
For Concert Dancers and Advanced Dance Students 


MIRIAM WINSLOW and FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 


will teach July 1—August 3 


Director: MISS MARY WASHINGTON BALL 
State Teachers Coliege, Cortland, New York 


(Jacob’s Pillow was formerly the Shawn School of the Dance for Men) 
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was held on February 14, the Polka Party on March 12, and plans 
are under way for a student group for square dancing. 
Coeducational tap dance is being offered this semester to a 
large enrollment at Transylvania College in Kentucky. 
* * * 


Of great interest is the announcement that Margaret H’Doub- 
ler’s new book The Dance—A Creative Art Activity has gone to 
press and is to be published soon by F. S. Crofts and Company. 

+ +e & 


Due to the vision of Dorothy Enderis, the Municipal Depart- 
ment of Recreation of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is at present con- 
ducting an unusual program in the modern dance under the direc- 
tion of Nancy McKnight. It includes classes for children and 
adults in dance technique, in dance pedagogy for teachers, in 
composition and percussion. Starting last year with an enrollment 
of about seventy-five students, there are over three hundred 
people, including men and boys, participating in the work this 
year. 

Miss McKnight taught at Finch Junior College in New York 
City, assisted Hanya Holm at the Bennington School of the 
Dance, the New York Wigman School, The Bolton School in 
Westport, Connecticut, and at the Dance Center of the Y.M.H.A. 
in New York before coming to Milwaukee. 

* * x 


Summer school announcements are in every mail: the new 
Bennington School of the Arts with its ambitious plans for pro- 
duction units in drama, music, and dance; Mills College, in- 
itiating its two-fold program-——professional service to teachers of 
dance in education and opportunity for intensive work in com- 
position and production for apprentice groups; Stanford Uni- 
versity presenting a cooperative venture in drama, dance and 
music, especially designed for teachers; the University of Mary- 
land offering a vastly enlarged program stressing dance as 
an art in education, with particular attention to the elementary 
and secondary teacher. All have valuable and informative cata- 
logs with far more material than we can give here. 
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President—Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 
President-Elect—Helen Manley, University City, Mo. 
Vice-President—P. E. Mickelson, Fargo, N.D. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 


COLORADO 
Percy Clapp 

Mary-Ethel Ball, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
at the University of Colorado, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the balance of the year during which time she is to 
teach at the University of Iowa. Eleanor Davis Ehrman is taking 
her place. 

Congratulations are in order for Chet O’Hanlon of Smiley 
Junior High School at Denver for the fine job he is doing as 
editor of the State Association News Bulletin. 

The Denver Public Schools’ 13th Annual Play Festival was 
held the afternoon and evening of March 8. This year’s theme 
is “Frontiers of America.” About four thousand children par- 
ticipated. 

IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 

Lee Mathes who coached and taught for the past few years 
at Wilton Junction, is now working toward a master’s degree in 
physical education. at the University of Iowa. For his thesis he 
is investigating certain aspects of fouling in basketball. 

Dr. Vernon Lapp, University of Iowa graduate, who has been 
teaching at the University of Kansas for the past two years, has 
accepted a position on the staff of Auburn College, assuming his 
duties in teacher-training work there Feb. 1. 
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The Women’s Department of S.U-I. recently conducte 
onstration of the teaching of American folk rhythms, Quit 
number of teachers from the surrounding territory participat, : 

Kenneth Flanagan, once President-Elect of our aseodetion 
who is now serving as Supervisor of Health and Physical Edy a 
tion in the schools of Peoria, Illinois, was recently chosen a. 
ident-Elect of the Illinois Association. 7 

Bids will be taken soon for the new Women’s Gymnasium at 
Iowa State College to take the place of the old structure which 
burned down two years ago. 

Plans are going forward toward the construction of a com- 
bination auditorium and field house on the Iowa State campus 

The 1940 officers of the Iowa Association are: President, Fred 
Winter, Cedar Rapids; Past President, John A. Johnson, Public 
Schools, Des Moines; President-Elect, Dr. J. W. Kistler, Univer. 
sity of Iowa; First Vice-President, R. O. Abbett, Callahan Junior 
High School, Des Moines; Second Vice-President, Jane Harris 
Sioux City; Secretary, Opal Dee Porter, Wilson High School 
Cedar Rapids; Treasurer, Finn Eriksen, West High School, 
Waterloo. ; 


d a dem. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


The Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, is sponsoring 
radio broadcasts each Monday and Wednesday at 9:30 over 
station KOAM, which operates on a frequency of 790 kilocycles, 
On Monday, topics relating to news items of the week will be 
discussed by members of the history staff of the College. 
On Wednesday topics relating to health, physical education, and 
safety will be discussed by members of the staff of the health 
and physical education department and guest speakers. 

The Physical Education Department at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, sponsors a series of broadcasts over station KSAC 
each Saturday morning at 9:30. In this series, a few of the broad- 
casts are designated as question boxes at which time questions 
from the listeners are answered. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


Minnesota Physical Education Association officers are as fol- 
lows: President, Thomas P. Pfaender, New Ulm Public Schools; 
Immediate Past-President, Mercedes L. Nelson, Roosevelt High 
School, Minneapolis; Vice-President, Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth 
Teachers College; Secretary-Treasurer, Rudolph H. Perlt, San- 
ford Junior High School, St. Paul. 

The Central District Representatives are Thomas P. Pfaender, 
New Ulm, and Florence M. Owens, Duluth. The National Rep- 
resentatives are Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; and Carl L. Nordly, University of Minne- 
sota. Alternates are: Hugo Fischer, Minneapolis; Mercedes L 
Nelson, Minneapolis. 

Louraine Solberg and Jeanette Nelson, student majors in 
physical education at the University of Minnesota, were invited 
as delegates to the Water Sports Conference for Women held at 
the University of Wisconsin, March 8-9. Helen Starr, Associate 
Professor in Physical Education, spoke on “Need of Standards 
for Teacher Training in Swimming.” 

The College of Education of the University of Minnesota in 
cooperation with the State Department of Education is sponsoring 
a conference on health education, physical education, and recre- 
ation April 12-13. The conference will involve the issue raised 
in the Report of the Society of State Directors on “The Public 
School Program in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” 
copies of which have been mailed by the State Department of 
Education to school administrators and physical education teach- 
ers throughout the state. 


MISSOURI 
Rosina M. Koetting 
That Missouri women are active in the affairs of the national 
association is shown by the fact that there are two national 
chairmen of N.S.W.A. and several other active members of com- 
mittees in the state. Blanche Higgins, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis, is Chairman of the Soccer Committee and Norma Leavitt, 
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University of Missouri, Columbia, is Chairman of the Volleyball 
Committee. The Missouri members of the Soccer Committee are 
Mary Redden, Washington University; Virginia Cameron, Clayton 
High School; Jane Williams, Southwest High School, St. Louis; 
and E. Josephine Betz, Southwest High School, Kansas City. 
Members of the Volleyball Committee are Helen Manley, Uni- 
versity City High School, and Rosina Koetting, Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. Alice Schriver, 
Washington University, is Missouri State Chairman of N.S.W.A. 

Northwest State Teachers College, Maryville, has become 
quite dance minded. Rhythmic activities, social, tap, folk, and 
modern dance are offered. Miriam Waggoner, Director, reports 
that as many men as women are participating in all dance classes. 

Violet Stockham’s folk dance class of ninety-five men and 
women at Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau, will have its second “Dance Ring,” a social evening of folk 
dance. Dances from nineteen European countries, Mexico, and the 
United States will be included in the evening’s program. 

The St. Louis Board of Women’s Officials, composed of ten 
nationally rated and two locally rated officials, has been giving 
tests for basketball rating. A basketball clinic was held at Wash- 
ington University in connection with the tests. 


NEBRASKA 
Dorothy Zimmerman 


The G.A.A. of Benson High School, Omaha, sponsored a roller 
skating party, a St. Patrick’s Day dance, and a swimming party 
this last month. All were well attended and the treasury was 
considerably increased. 

Falls City sponsored a district playday recently for all neigh- 
boring schools. A combination of sports and activities was used. 
Dorothy Shepherd, President of the W.A:A., Municipal University 
of Omaha, led a round-table discussion on the problems of the 
G.A.A. 

At Wayne State Teachers College a start in folk dancing for 
mixed groups has been made. Attendance has been exceptionally 
good. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 

This year for the first time the Ellendale Normal has a minor 
in physical education. A lecture course in the study of health 
education is also being offered this year. The teachers colleges 
are trying to arrange for high school playdays where girls may 
learn new games and play them together. Ellendale Normal has 
arranged for a college girls’ playday with the state schools at 
Aberdeen, Jamestown, and Valley City. 

Sally Schaedler, physical education teacher at the Hawthorne 
School in Fargo, is conducting regular classes in skating at the 
Fargo Arena. Miss Schaedler is an expert skater and has given 
instructions to children in her school for the past year. Children 
from all Fargo Schools participated in a Fancy Skating Contest 
held February 24. 

Eileen Nuessle, instructor at Central High School, Fargo, has 
accepted a position as Grade School Supervisor at Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Under the direction of Lorne S. Arnold, the Southeast Dis- 
trict of the $.D. H.P.E.A., the second number of the Newsletter 
has appeared. The Northeast District issued the first number 
before Christmas, and the next number will be the responsibility 
of the Western District under the direction of J. A. Dunmire of 
Lead. 

The last two presidents of our association resigned before the 
completion of their terms of office to accept new positions in 
other states. In both instances, it was a decided advancement in 
the professional field. We wish them well and follow their suc- 
cess with great interest. Lewis Hess,-formerly of Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, is now Director of Athletics and Phys- 
ical Education at Red Wing, Minnesota; J. H. Morrison, formerly 
Basketball Coach and Physical Education Instructor at Northern 
Normal, is now Director of Athletics and Physical Education at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne. 
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President—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Wash. 
Vice-President—William Nollan, Seattle, Wash. 
Pres.-Elect—A. C. Pelton, Seattle, Wash. 
Sec.-Treasurer—Ruth Wilson, Seattle, Wash. 


OREGON 


At the annual meeting of the Oregon State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Charles B. Walker, Portland Park Bureau; President- 
Elect, Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College; Vice-President, Ladd 
Sherman, Lexington High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Loomis, Pacific University; Council Member-at-Large, Vernon 
Sprague, The Dalles High School. 

New on the faculty of the Oregon College of Education at 
Monmouth is Ruth E. Lautenbach, who has been named assistant 
professor of physical education. Miss Lautenbach, who comes 
from Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, replaces Mrs. Hazel Kirk 
Blackerby, on leave of absence. 

Earl Boushey, University of Oregon School of Physical Edu- 
cation, has a leave of absence and is attending Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Natalie Reichert has returned to her duties at Oregon State 
College after a year’s leave of absence. She taught at the Uni- 
versity of Washington for two terms, was abroad one term, and 
attended the new Aquatic School in New York. 

Earl E. Vossen, Director of Physical Education, Lakeview High 
School, has acted as editor and publisher of The Review of the 
Oregon State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Mrs. Vern Wedin, Director of Women’s Physical Education, 
Newberg High School, directed the Women’s Division of the 
physical education program at the annual Christmas meeting. 
Vernon Sprague, Director of Physical Education, The Dalles High 
School, was in charge of the Men’s Section. 

Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thompson, Director of the Division of Ma- 
ternal and Child Welfare of the Oregon State Board of Health, was 
chairman of the section on Health Education. The Recreation 
Clinic was directed by R. K. Cutler, Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, University of Oregon. 


WASHINGTON 


Indoor classes in skiing for women are now being offered at 
the University of Washington. Classes meet for two hours once 
a week and regular physical education credit is given. The girls 
furnish their own equipment and both the skis and the gymnasium 
floor are protected by: using one pair of climbers on each ski. The 
poles are fitted with rubber crutch tips. Thus equipped, the classes 
are ready for action. 

The course covers methods of traveling on the level, climbing, 
intensive work in the movements of the snowplow and single stem 
turns, explanation of the more advanced turns, technique movies, 
lectures on safety and first aid in case of skiing accidents and 
exercises for conditioning, flexibility, and balance. It is the sincere 
belief of the department that, as a result of this indoor work 
there will be fewer accidents and the progress of these girls should 
be more rapid when they start doing actual skiing on the snowy 
slopes. 

The Fifth Annual Northwest Swimming and Lifesaving Insti- 
tute was held at the University of Washington, February 17, spon- 
sored by the Seattle Lifesaving Committee and the School of 
Physical Education. Among the speakers was Ben W. Carpenter, 
Northwest field representative of the American Red Cross. The 
evening program consisted of demonstrations, water polo, and 
diving. 
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President—Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier, Vermont. 
Pres.-Elect—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 

Vice-President (Health)—Walter Cox, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Vice-President (Physical Education)—Loretta C. Ryan, New York. 
Vice-President (Recreation)—L. C. Schroeder, Pittsburgh. 
Sec.-Treasurer and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


MARYLAND 
Dorothy V. Horine 

The Department of Physical Education in the Baltimore 
County Schools was reorganized this fall due to the fact that the 
Playground Athletic League went out of existence December 31, 
1939 and was absorbed into the Municipal Department of Public 
Recreation. The boys and girls of Baltimore County through the 
reorganization plan are receiving more periods of instruction. The 
new regulations provide each elementary school child with an 
instructional period per week in addition to the regular recess 
and noon hour periods. The high school pupils’ instructional time 
has been increased from one period to two sixty-minute periods 
per week. A program of health instruction in addition to the 
activity periods is being planned for all grades. The enrichment 
of experiences through activities and situations that conserve and 
promote the health and physical powers of the school child is 
the objective of this program. 

Hop scotch has made a leap into the limelight in the Baltimore 
elementary schools. A city-wide contest arranged for boys and 
girls encouraged a keen interest in a game recognized as a safe, 
enjoyable one for school playgrounds and home sidewalks. The 
game as revised by Dr. Louis R. Burnett and called “kick-out 
hop scotch” has eleven stunts of real challenge to the skill of 
intermediate grade children. 

The idea that hop scotch is a girls’ game no longer prevails, 
especially since three boys were the victors in the recent contest. 
A similar contest in jackstones is planned for March. 

A conference of the Physical Education teachers of Western 
Maryland was held in Cumberland, January 13. The principal 
speaker was Dr. E. C. Davis of Pennsylvania State College. 
Thomas C. Ferguson, Maryland State Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, planned the meeting and acted as a guest 
speaker. 

RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held the 
third quarterly meeting of the year on Wednesday, February 14, 
at 8:00 p.m. in the Hope High School Auditorium. 

The program took the form of a physical education “Informa- 
tion Please,” with the following “Board of Experts”: 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Dr. C. B. Lewis, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Providence Public Schools; Helen M. Cooper, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Providence Public Schools; DeOrmand (Tuss) 
McLaughry, Head Coach, Brown University. 

All members were cordially invited to stump the experts and 
win a year’s subscription to the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysI- 
cAL EpucaTion. Questions were submitted in advance to John 
(Fadiman) Osterberg, President of the Association. 


NEW JERSEY 
William P. Uhler, Jr. 

The new high school building in Roxbury Township has a 
very intelligently planned physical education unit. There is a 
well lighted and ventilated double gymnasium, with a motorized 
partition. The locker and shower area provide ample lockers of 
the unit system type, two team rooms equipped with lockers, 
a shower room, a drying room, and an office for the coaches of 
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the various sports. Adjacent to the gymnasium are offic 
each of the two physical education instructors. and a a - 
room for apparatus and equipment. Off the corridor 
the gymnasium is a drying-room for uniforms, 
special heating and ventilation. There is also a 
room for team uniforms and equipment. 

The athletic field and play areas have been well developed 
There is a football field surrounded by a quarter-mile track te 
tennis courts and four handball courts, an archery range a 
open play field, and an area equipped with playground apparatus 
for the use of the neighboring elementary school. 

The community is to be congratulated upon this fine unit 
and in the leadership furnished by Mr. Shambough, the Super. 
vising Principal, and Mr. Evans, the instructor in physical edy- 
cation for boys, both of whom were active in the planning. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


An interesting and stimulating program featured the dinner 
meeting of the Northwestern District Association at Erie, Pa. The 
speakers included Archie Dodds, Slippery Rock Teachers College; 
Karl Lawrence, Allegheny College, and Robert Trorn, Grove City 
College. Dr. D. G. Evans, Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Erie, is President of this District. 

The third forum of a series being conducted during the year 
by the Western District Association in Pittsburgh was devoted 
to a discussion of recreation. Dr. Ott Romney, National Director 
of the Federal Recreation Program, and Dr. Frank P. Maguire, 
formerly State Director of Health and Physical Education for 
Pennsylvania and at present the head of the educational and 
recreation projects for the Works Projects Administration of 
Pennsylvania, were speakers. 

Delta Psi Kappa sponsored an evening of instruction and dem- 
onstration of special exhibition numbers suitable for use in public 
demonstrations. This unique affair was held at Temple University, 
Pihladelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Camping Section of the American Camp- 
ing Association held its first camping conference March 1 and 
2 at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia. Joshua Lieber- 
man was the main speaker at the conference dinner. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education, Temple 
University, will present a pageant adapted from “The Wizard of 
Oz” on April 30 and May 1, Mitten Hall Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
The program is designed to demonstrate how a teacher-training 
department can help its students to “learn by doing.” 

The Softball Clinic conducted on successive Friday evenings 
during March at Temple University has been of great benefit 
to women physical education teachers in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity. Patricia Collins, Temple University, and Marian Warner, 
University of Pennsylvania, were the leaders of the clinic. 

The Publicity Committee, Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, would like to ex- 
change publications with other state associations. Editors of state 
newsletters and journals are urged to write to Elizabeth McHose, 
Chairman, Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 

Dr. Hiram Jones, New York State Director of Health and 
Physical Education, was the speaker at the annual fall meeting. 
He gave many practical suggestions for unification of the school 
and community program. President Gray Coane of Montpelier 
presided. In the afternoon the various sections held meetings 
discussing their individual problems. 

Officers for the coming year are: President, Sherman Fogg, 
Bellows Falls; Vice-President, George Sloane, Brandon; Secretary, 
Edith Ewald, Castleton; Treasurer, Raymond Magwire, Fair 
Haven. 

The Springfield College Exhibition Team appeared at Rutland 
High School February 16. 

Robert White, Proctor; Richard Smith, Middlebury; and 
Howard Douglas, Rutland, are now sports mentors in the state. 

Gordon Connor of St. Albans is president of the Coaches 
Association and Mrs. Hortense L. Harwood, Burlington, of the 
School Nurses Association. 
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President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Vice-President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin. 
Past-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


ATTEND YOUR CONVENTION 


We are afforded the unusual opportunity this year of attend- 
ing the combined meetings of the Midwest and National Asso- 
ciations at Chicago, April 24-27. Make your plans to be there 
now. The professional inspiration to be gained is alone worth the 
trip, while the extra-convention opportunities and_ recreational 
pursuits offered at Chicago are reported to be second to none. 
The executive committee has developed a fine program which 
will contain something of value for all of us. Let us, as the host 
states, show ourselves worthy of this combined convention by a 
fine representation. 

Those interested in attracting the Midwest Convention to their 
localities in 1941 please correspond with Paul Williams, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, at your earliest conven- 
ience. Mr. Williams already has had several bids for 1941 and 
is anxious to prepare a complete list of interested cities in the 
very near future. 

ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


Ground will soon be broken for Northwestern’s new $425,000 
gymnasium, which will take the place of Patten Gymnasium, to 
be razed for a new Technology Building. The new gymnasium 
will have space for both men’s and women’s activities. 

Synchronized swimming has been adopted by the Amateur 
Athletic Association as a competitive event. A Water Ballet Sub- 
committee of the Central A.A.U. Swimming Committee has been 
appointed with Katherine Curtis, Chicago Teachers College, as 
chairman. 


INDIANA 
Helen West 


Homer Allen, Purdue University, who is serving as general 
program chairman for the state association meeting to be held on 
Saturday, April 6, at Washington, announces the following pro- 
gram: Clyde Parker, Superintendent of the Washington City 
Schools, will give the address of welcome; this will be followed 
by fifteen-minute talks—Ben Miller, University of Indiana, 
“Health and Safety Education;” J. Wendall Ballard, Shelbyville 
High School, “Athletic Coaching;” and T. H. Mahan, State De- 
partment of Education, “Safety Education.” 

The business meeting, after the morning session, will be under 
the leadership of Association President Gertrude Reynolds of 
Gary. There will be reports at that time from committee chair- 
men: Legislative, Chester Hill, Kokomo; Membership, Reuben 
D. Behlmer, Indianapolis; Press and Publicity, John Brogneaux, 
Bloomington; Resolutions, M. L. Clevett, Purdue University; and 
Curriculum Research, Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University. At 
the noon luncheon, Helen Hazelton, president of the Midwest 
Association, will tell of plans for the combined Midwest and 
National Convention. This will be followed by a general recrea- 
tion hour under the direction of Edith Flick of Washington High 
School. 

The afternoon session will be given over to group meetings in 
which discussions will center around the talks of the morning. 
The discussion groups with their leaders are: Health and Safety 
Education, Carl W. Burt, Manchester College; Athletic Coaching, 
John Adams, Vincennes High Schoo]; the chairmanship of Com- 
munity Programs is to be selected; Physical Education, Frank 
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Stafford, Assistant Chief of the State Department of Health and 
Physical Education. 
MICHIGAN 
R. J. McMurray 

The spring issue of the Michigan Physical Education News will 
make its appearance about April 15, and should be a very inter- 
esting copy. 

The new officers of the Michigan Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation are as follows: President, Dr. 
West Altenburg, Detroit; Vice-President, Mrs. Lucy Cash, Flint; 
Secretary-Treasurer, K. J. McCristal, Lansing. Harold Bacon of 
Flint is the new delegate-at-large elected for a term of three years. 

Michigan, it seems, believes that boys and girls must be kept 
busy to avoid mischief, so the city fathers have seen the value 
of building ice rinks, snow slides, ski slides, etc. Now almost every 
town of any size has a winter sports program. Some are local 
propositions, and others are intended to attract people from other 
communities. Michigan’s fine roads make it possible for our cities 
to be “four-season playgrounds” in fact as well as in name. 


OHIO 
Helen L. Coops 

Plans are proceeding for a large two-day meeting of the Ohio 
State Physical and Health Education Association in Columbus, 
April 5-6. The general outline for the meetings follows that 
adopted last year in Cleveland, with augmented exhibits, demon- 
strations, school visitations, and educational trips. The group 
meetings include city, exempted village and country schools, and 
college groups of major students. For all details consult the 
March issue of the state bulletin. 

Many schools throughout Ohio are experimenting with co- 
physical education on various grade levels, notably the Lima 
Public Schools in the fifth and sixth grades and the Tiffin Schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 

The Women’s Athletic Association of West Virginia Univer- 
sity will be host to the Southeastern Sectional Conference of the 
Athletic Federation of College Women, April 18-21. 

Twenty-eight colleges and universities from thirteen states 
have been invited to send official delegates to the conference. 
which will begin on Thursday evening and end at noon Sunday. 
Five prominent authorities on women’s athletics will appear on 
the conference program. 

The guests will be: Elizabeth Burchenal, New York, Chairman 
of the National Folk Art Association; Agnes Wayman, Head of 
the Department of Physical Education for Women at Barnard 
College, New York City and a former President of the National 
Association; Alice Frymir, author of Basketball for Women and 
Track and Field for Women and co-author of Team Sports for 
Women; Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan, National Sec- 
retary of the Athletic Federation of College Women; John Barnes 
Pratt, of the publishing firm A. S. Barnes and Company. 

Tentative plans have been made for a formal banquet, a sight 
seeing tour, hike and picnic, and discussions and lectures. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers ‘ 

Professor Ragsdale, Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, is working with the State Department of Education 
in conducting an experimental study of the Curriculum in the 
Small High Schools in Wisconsin. Physical education is included 
as one area of research in this study. The preliminary report rec- 
ommends one semester of credit for each two semesters of work. 
It further recommends that “recreational activities found in the 
community, or those to which the community is well adapted, 
should be emphasized.” 

Concordia College promotes, for intramural ‘activity, nineteen 
sports, forty-two leagues. Each student participated, during the 
year, in an average of seven different sports. 

L. E. Means of Beloit College conducts a physical recreation 
program for faculty men. A regular hour for these activities is 
scheduled each week. There are also occasional recreational and 
social evenings for the faculty men and their wives. 
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Edith M. Lindsay 

The Department of Physical Education at the University of 
Minnesota has recently established a craft shop in connection 
with its adapted physical education program. Upon investiga- 
tion it was discovered that a large number of the students as- 
signed to this class had no hobbies or outside interests. Since rec- 
reational therapy is so closely allied to our work, this lack of 
avocation was remedied by giving the students an opportunity 
to make and repair their own archery tackle used in class work. 
The department now plans to add metal work and leather craft 
to the list of activities. 

Miss A. Mary Ross, supervisor of Health, Kansas City 
Public Schools, contributes the unusual finding that in the last 
five years the positive tuberculin reactors in the secondary schools 
have dropped from 30 to 15 per cent. This seems to be indicative 
that the educational program is showing satisfactory results. 

Dr. George C. Deaver, New York University, has thirty-two 
students who are doing graduate work in the field of special 
physical education for the physically handicapped. He states “I 
feel that the time is coming, and we should hasten the day, 
when only those who have had special training in this work be 
allowed to direct these special classes in our schools. The thera- 
peutic section of the American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation should study this problem and outline 
graduate courses of study in this specialized field.” 


Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone’s course in “Methods in Relaxation” 
has attracted quite a lot of publicity in the East, and has a 
larger enrollment than ever before. Apparently, people are really 
concerned about the factors that make them tense, and are eager 
to learn technics for the release of that tension. 


Instructors in body mechanics and corrective physical educa- 
tion in women’s colleges in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, hold an annual conference on posture and body mechanics. 
The hostess this year was Pembroke College in Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island. There were discussions on: 
“Use of Films in Motivation,” led by Hazel Kinzly, Russell Sage 
College; “Means of Estimating Nutrition;” “Implications of the 
Study of Bilateral Asymmetry of the Skeletal] Structure,” led by 
Lulu Sweigard, New York University ; “Place of Dance and Swim- 
ming Technics in the Corrective Program,” led by Arvilla Nolin, 
Adelphi College; and “Neuroanalysis,” by Dr. McDonald, Brown 
University. 

The first school building constructed especially for the train- 
ing of teachers of handicapped children has been completed at 
the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. The Horace H. 
Rackham School of Special Education was financed by gifts from 
Mr. and Mrs. Rackham and has provided for special attention 
to the needs of crippled children, four rooms having been fur- 
nished with the latest equipment and appliances for their use. 
The building also has sound-proof rooms equipped with hearing 
aids and testing apparatus, rooms for children with impaired 
vision, a speech clinic for retarded children, and rooms for chil- 
dren of low vitality. 

The educational needs and opportunities of the isolated and 
crippled child are enumerated in a splendid article, “Crippled and 
Isolated Children,” in the December issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. The article, written by Meredith W. Darlington, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, and Ruth E. Wendell, Direc- 
tor, Crippled Children’s Division, State Department of Social 
Security and Welfare, Arizona, emphasizes the importance of pro- 
viding equalized educational opportunities for children. 


Vivian Peabody, teacher in the Open Air schools at Topeka, 
Kansas, is the author of a new “Posture Play” which is very 
much in demand. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Salinas, California. 


The Southwest District and California State Association Con- 
ference held in Long Beach, California, March 15-17, was a suc. 
cess in every measure of the word. Those who attended the con. 
vention were privileged to hear speakers who were specialists jn 
their respective fields and to see outstanding demonstrations, 
Congratulations are in order for Mr. Edwin Tretheway of the 
Los Angeles Public Schools who organized the splendid program, 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 


On February 27, Martha Graham gave a performance in 
Phoenix. In the afternoon she visited the College at Tempe, and 
talked to seventh and eighth-grade pupils of the Training School 
who were having a dancing class at the time of her visit. 

The eighth annual State Archery Tournament was held on the 
campus of the Arizona State College at Tempe March 9-10. At 


_ this tournament men’s, women’s, and junior boys’ and girls’ events 


were run off. Entries were the Phoenix Junior College, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Arizona State College, city clubs, and indi- 
viduals from various parts of the state. 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics is making plans for 
a tennis-badminton conference April 6 at Mills College, an arch- 
ery conference at the University of California April 27, and a 
water sports conference at Mills College May 4. For more de- 
tailed information write to Eleonore Ginno, N.S.W.A. State Rep- 
resentative, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo. 

The Amateur Fencers’ League of America held its Senior 
Team Event in the gymnasium at Mills College March 2. 

On March 3 the Bit and Spur Club of Mills College held its 
second annual horse show, which is primarily to give members 
of the club experience in showing horses and in organizing such 
an event. 

At the March meeting of the Central Coast Counties Unit of 
the California Association held at the Salinas High School, Mrs. 
Violet Richardson Ward of the Berkeley Public Schools showed 
two reels of the pageant put on at Treasure Island last year by 
children of the Berkeley schools. Officers of the unit are: Presi- 
dent, Jess Regli, Salinas High School; First Vice-President, Carl- 
ton Wood, King City High School; Second Vice-President, Helen 
Calkins, Santa Cruz High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth 
Wing, Salinas High School. 

The Second Annual Invitational Baseball Tournament, spon- 
sored by Susan M. Dorsey High School at the Rancho Cienega 
Playground, Los Angeles, started February -15 and continued for 
five days, featuring seventeen crack high school varsity teams. 

The Sixth Annual Los Angeles High School Invitational 
Swimming Meet for boys was held at Los Angeles High School 
March 9. Chairman of the meet was F. E. Crumly, Los Angeles 
High School. 

Fresno County Committee on playdays is attempting to es- 
tablish a grouping schedule to have each school entertain at one 
playday per year. 

Ella Vandegrift, head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at Chico State, who has been on leave this 
year, recently resigned. Jane Shurmer, who has been acting head, 
will succeed her. 

Coeducational sports at Fowler High School have been devel- 
oped until they now form an important part of an extensive noon 
intramural program as well as the basis for a great deal of so- 
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called “free play” and non-competitive recreation. The program 
js carried on under student management with teacher supervision. 

The Western Society of Departments of Physical Education 
for College Women met at the University of California at Los 
Angeles February 1 and 2. The Conference was centered around 
the implications of a report on “Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools” by the Progressive Education Association. 

The physical éducation majors at Stanford University are 
forming a Lacrosse Club, meeting on Saturdays for instruction 
and coaching by Betty Lee-Evans. 

Mills College reports: In January, Dr. Cassidy was one of the 
hostesses at the National Camping Association meeting at Asilo- 
mar and also acted as the presiding officer at the general session. 
During the same month, Dr. Cassidy spoke to the Physical Edu- 
cation Major Club at U.C.L.A. and at the dinner meeting of the 
Southwest District held in Los Angeles. On January 19, Marian 
Van Tuyl and her concert group of ten girls gave a concert of 
Dance at the Santa Rosa Junior College under the auspices of 
the American Association of University Women. Marie Nogues 
of the Department of Physical Education was responsible for 
taking seventy girls to Yosemite Valley between semesters. She 
was the organizer of the trip and supervised the ski instruction 


and practice. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


A women’s class in adult physical education has recently been 
organized in Salina by Lavinia Ludlow, instructor in physical 
education at the North Sevier High School. Ninety-minute classes 
are held twice a week. 

North Sevier High School girls are beginning to work on their 
annual dance revue. All physical education classes are taking 
part but the more difficult dances will be carried by the dancing 
class. 

Girls’ physical education classes at Ogden High School have 
been conducting a variety of activities which add interest to the 
classes. Among these are a poster contest, an essay contest, a 
film on heredity, and an examination on basketball rules. Bowling 
has also been added to the activities in the girls’ classes. 


Wallace Osborne at the Cedar City Junior High School reports 
that 260 boys are participating in intramural team games. 

The Leaders Club of South High School, Salt Lake City, acted 
as host to similar groups from East and West at a basketball 
playday, February 3. Violet Walker, instructor, was in general 
charge. 

The school health program in Ogden is undergoing rapid de- 
velopment, particularly in the elementary division. With the co- 
operation of many agencies, hearing tests have been given, speech 
defects are being studied, and a dental clinic has treated 704 ele- 
mentary school children in the past year. 


-NEVADA 
Chester Scranton 


Many people attended the training course leadership program 
held February 16 at Y.M.C.A. headquarters in Reno. J. E. Martie, 
head of the Men’s Physical Education Department, University 
of Nevada, talked on “The Art of Leadership.” 

University of Nevada’s 1940 Snow Carnival was again a big 
success. Thirteen western universities and colleges were repre- 
sented. University of California took first place with second 
place honors going to the University of Nevada. Performing for 
Nevada was Robert Roecker, holder of the national ski jumping 
record of 257 feet made last year at Iron Mountain, Minnesota. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


The Albuquerque High School Physical Education Club has 
undergone a decided change. The Girls’ Athletic Association has 
been turned over to the Club officers and an additional council. 
This council of girls will make all plans for the club from now 
on with a little advice at the right moment from their sponsors. 
Mabel Bennet further tells us that the physical education teachers 
in the junior and senior high schools have been holding weekly 
meetings to formulate new policies for the Albuquerque city 
system. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the New Mexico Teach- 
ers College has sent out invitations to the women in the various 
colleges in the state to attend a College Women’s Statewide Play- 





CHAIRMAN 


Wellesley College, with master’s degree from Wisconsin. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE, LEGISLATIVE BOARD 

a RACHEL BENTON, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. Has been Speedball Chairman, is now editor 

of news column. Attends conventions. Interested. 


O BERNICE MOSS, State Director of Health and Physi- 

cal Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. Sec’y-Treas. of the 
Southwest District Association, A.A.H.P.E.R. Able administra- 
tor, knows NSWA, and interested. 








National Section on Women’s Athletics . . . 


To vote for any person whose name appears on this ballot, mark a cross (x) with black ink or black 
leadpencil in the square at the left of the name of such a person. Sign name in place provided. 


ALFREDA MOSSCROP, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Graduate of Vassar and of Department of Hygiene, 
Has taught at Wisconsin and Alabama College, where she was 

director for six years, and is now Chairman of the Department of Physical Education at Vassar. Editor of the Hockey 
Guide for two years, and instrumental in organizing the Alabama College Board of Rating Officials. Has been President of 
the Alabama Physical Education Association; the Southern Physical Education Association; the Southern Association of Direc- 
tors of Physical Education for College Women and Vice-President of the national organization. 


ALICE SCHRIVER, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Able worker, energetic, gets things done, knows NSWA 
problems; has been excellent state representative and also a committee chairman. Gets to conventions. Has progres- 
sive viewpoint and has had valuable experience as a committee member. Is centrally located and could get to meetings. 


NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 


Ballot, 1940 


BESSIE H. RUDD, Pembroke College, Providence, 

Rhode Island. Has been Chairman of Northeast Sec- 
tional Hockey Association where she has displayed organizational 
ability. Active in NSWA work in Rhode Island. Attends con- 
vention meetings. 


ERNESTINE TROEMEL, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W. Va. Instructor. Sec’y and Treas. 
of State Association. Interested. Attends convention meetings. 


Member, A.A.H.P.E.R. (_) 
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day to be held April 27. This will be a fitting initiation of the 
new athletic field in the James stadium. 

The city of Taos is completing a new gymnasium which will 
relieve the present crowded condition and give the boys and girls 
an opportunity to go ahead with the physical education program. 

The County Teachers Conventions over the state are giving a 
place to the discussion of the health education program being 
developed in cooperation with school administrators and teachers. 
Miss Lamkin has spoken at several of these meetings and has also 
written for New Mexico magazines on the subject. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 


The State Representative Plan ... of N.S.W.A. functions to 
centralize and coordinate all state contacts of N.S.W.A., to give 
service to teachers in the field, and to keep N.S.W.A. in close 
touch with needs in all parts of the country. State committees are 
appointed by each State Representative and membership includes 
members of national sports subcommittees, a representative of the 
state department of education, of the state department of physical 
education, of the state physical education association, of the par- 
ent-teacher Association, and of Catholic schools, private schools, 
and recreation groups. Other members are chosen on the basis 
of geographical representation to cover all parts of the state. 
Promotion of publications, services, and standards of N.S.W.A. is 
brought about by committee meetings, correspondence, exhibits 
and talks at conferences and conventions in the state, articles in 
newspapers and state journals, radio talks, and demonstrations 
of officiating and sports. The service of the State Representative 
Plan consists of assistance to teachers of physical education and 
leaders in recreation in both the trained and untrained groups, 
cooperation with state physical education and education organ- 
izations, solution of state and local problems through special 
projects, and cooperation with local groups already working in 
the field of girls’ athletics. Some of the State Representatives 
report projects as follows: 

Virginia—An educational campaign on the objectives and 
standards of womens’ sports is being launched by Carolyn Sin- 
clair. This is being conducted by means of articles in the Virginia 
Journal of Education and by personal contacts with the county 
and city superintendents and principals. The services of N.S.W.A. 
representatives are being offered for district and school programs. 

New Hampshire—Marjorie Bateman outlines a plan used to 
establish clinics throughout the state for the purpose of teaching 
games and sports that can be used in small communities where 
there is no physical education program for girls. The state is di- 
vided into sections with a state committee member in charge of 
each section’s clinics. 

Missouri—Headed by Alice Schriver, the state committee is 
undertaking to bring about the election of at least one woman 
member to the Board of the Missouri High School Athletic 
Association which is now entirely male. 

Michigan—The state committee under Dorothy Parker is 
made up of a member from each of the eight state education re- 
gions. Each of these eight members has appointed another person 
in her region to work with her. 

Maine—The State Representative, Marion E. Rogers, receives 
state news from the committee members and edits and publishes 
this information in a “newsletter.” This is to serve as a contact 
between the professional group and the superintendents and prin- 
cipals for exchange’ of ideas and mutual understanding. 

New York—The Representative for New York City, Gertrude 
Syme, organized a mass meeting where the organization and work 
of the N.S.W.A. was presented by a panel of leaders in the city. 
New York has two State Representatives, one for the state and 
one for New York City. 
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President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College, Denton. 
President-Elect—Lynn B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University, 
Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools. 
Treasurer—M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 
Secretary—Jess W. Hair, State Department of Education, La. 
News Editor—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 


ALABAMA 
Edythe Saylor 

The H. W. Wilson Company has just announced that the com. 
prehensive Bibliography of Swimming, by Frances A. Greenwood 
of the University of Alabama, is ready for distribution. Miss 
Greenwood has spent approximately nine years in compiling this 
book. Its completeness can best be understood from this state- 
ment from the publisher’s announcement: “The bibliographical 
section consists of approximately 10,000 titles listed by authors 
and classified under 608 subjects. Material from 19 different Jan- 
guages is used. Books and pamphlets issued by 623 publishers. 
an undetermined number of private publications and articles 
from 645 periodicals are included. Appendices contain a list of 88 
films, names and addresses of 92 organizations promoting swim- 
ming, and an alphabetically arranged list of 496 products dis- 
tributed by 45 representative firms. The bibliography includes 
material published up to June, 1938.” 

The Alabama committees of the N.A.A.F. and N.S.W.A. met 
in Birmingham in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Education Association. At a round-table meeting arch- 
ery, baseball, recreation, basketball, and the use of movies were 
discussed. 

ARKANSAS 
Maurice Clay 

There is a growing demand for high school and grade school 
teachers of health and physical education. The University of 
Arkansas offers a major in health and physical education, and 
minors are offered in Arkansas State Teachers College, Arkansas 
State College, Monticello A. & M., Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkansas Tech, and The College of the Ozarks. 

The Seventh Annual State College Playday for Women will be 
held on Saturday, May 4, at the College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville. Mrs. George Henry is the director. 


FLORIDA 
Beth Daane 
Miller K. Adams of the University of Tampa, as Chairman 
of the Program Committee for the Department of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, obtained for the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Florida Education Association Conference in Orlando, 
March 28-30, Dr. A. B. McCreary, State Health Officer, as the 
main speaker, who talked on “The Health Situation in Florida.” 
Discussions were held on recreation and physical education. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 

Lafayette High School is one of the thirty-three experimental 
schools in the study being conducted by the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the Southern Association. A complete and interesting 
program in health and physical education under the direction 
of Morris Jackson and Helen Van Meter is being conducted at 
this new school. 

Fergus Groves, instructor in physical education at Ballard 
Memorial School near Louisville, has been carrying on a splendid 
program in the field of corrective physical education and restricted 
sports activities for the physically handicapped. Mr. Groves has 
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been making use of photograph techniques for posture and Rogers 
Strength test apparatus for classification and measurement pro- 
cedures. ; 

The Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association is 
enjoying its largest membership in recent years. The annual meet- 
ing will be held in Louisville during the Kentucky Educational 
Association, the third week in April. Dr. Carl W. Bookwalter of 
Indiana University will be the principal speaker. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

A very complete new gymnasium and a swimming pool have 
been completed recently in Minden. There are splendid dressing 
rooms and shower facilities and the towel service is excellent. 

In the Bastrop High School, under the direction of competent 
instructors, an excellent program for boys and girls is organized. 
Teaching is of the highest order, and an excellent health program 
is in effect. 

The Women’s Athletic Association at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has no point system, dues, or other such “club ideas.” and 
it boasts an active membership of over seven hundred girls. Every 
girl in the University is a potential member; active membership 
is obtained by participation in a W.A.A. activity. Competition is 
divided into three divisions—inter-religious, sorority, and dormi- 
tory and town teams. A small felt emblem with the letters W.A.A. 
in the school colors is given to every active member. Each organ- 
ization elects a sport leader who takes charge of teams from that 
group. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Marguerite Dacey 


The Mississippi Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is planning an interesting meeting to tbe held in 
Biloxi on the Gulf Coast during the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association, March 28, 29, with the theme 
“Meeting Youth Needs.” 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Mississippi will meet in 
April at Belhaven College in Jackson. The group is doing much 
to foster uniformity in athletic associations in the women’s colleges 
and to promote interest over the state in the right type of ath- 
letics for girls. 

A bill is being presented at the current session of the legis- 
lature asking for funds for support of a state athletic director. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 


The Charles L. Coon High School of Wilson, has expanded its 
program of health and physical education. Classes are offered 
five days each week, three are devoted to physical education ac- 
tivities and two to health instruction. The work is on a credit 
basis on an equality with other subjects. Don Robinson and 
Margaret Weeks are full-time teachers of health and physical 
education, while Leon L. Brogden gives part time to physical 
education and is coach of football and basketball. 

Zeb V. Vance, principal of the high school, a major in health 
and physical education, has shown much initiative in securing 
health services from private physicians, who have cooperated to 
make possible a physical examination for each student in physical 
education. 


OKLAHOMA 
Valerie Colvin 


A two-day short course for 152 W.P.A. Recreational Leaders 
from the state was held at Oklahoma A. & M. College on January 
15-16 under the direction of Dr. Nelson S. Walke, Director of 
Physical Education. The various phases of community recreation 
were conducted by specialists in the fields of community singing, 
theater, handicraft, nature, and physical activities. 

At Oklahoma Unversity, a class in dance for deaf and dumb 
children was conducted during the first semester by Amzie Strick- 
land, a drum major and member of Orchesis. Body contact was 
used to establish a rhythm pattern, beating on children’s hands. 
and holding hands during activities. Large mirrors made imita- 
tion an easy approach. The teacher’s handicap in not being 
familiar with sign language, nor the children in lip reading, made 
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E B.MYERS CO LOS ANGELES 





NEW. IMPROVED GYM CLOTHES 
FOR GIRLS, WITH REFINEMENTS 
IN LITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE A 
BIG DIFFERENCE! MANY STYLES 
FEATURE FAMOUS “BAR-L” FAST- 
COLOR FABRICS. CONSTANT CON- 
TACT WITH PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 
EVERYWHERE SINCE 1906 HAS 
MADE——“APPROVAL AS REGULA- 
TION” THE WINNER LABEL’S RE- 


WARD WHEREVER IT GOES. VISIT 
OUR BOOTH AT THE CHICAGO 


CONVENTION! 








Those not planning to attend the con- 
vention will not regret writing for our 
new folder just off the press. It pictures 
gym clothes you'll want to see in your 


class. 











| (Representatives wanted in midwest states for this line) 


F.B. MYERS CO. 


511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 
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The Bennington School 
of the Arts 


DANCE DRAMA MUSIC THEATRE DESIGN 


Incorporating 
The Bennington School of the Dance 
At BENNINGTON COLLEGE BENNINGTON, VT. 


announced 
Session of 1940 


June 29 — August 9 


FESTIVAL 
IN DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC 


August 9-17 


For information address 


MARY J. SHELLY 


Administrative Director 
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Lndoor ~Cutde 


@ PERFORMANCE 
@ DURABILITY 
@ ECONOMY 


Available With 

LEATHER COVER 
The Ball That Made Softball the Fast Modern Game It Is Today. 
9 to 17 Inch Size. 12 Inch Size Available With White Cover 
for Night Play. 

RUBBER COVER 


Top Quality Center With the New Flowed-on Seamless Rubber 





Cover.. For Day or Night Play; Wet or Dry Fields. 12 Inch 
Size Only. Durability Plus Economy! 
J Specify Rawlings on your next order XN 


1940 spring catalog now ready for mailing— 
covers complete equipment for baseball, softball, 
track, tennis, golf, badminton. 





. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MISSOURI 





SAINT LOUIS ° ; 
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understanding difficult. Much broader experience would be n 
sary before any teaching procedure could be recommended ne 
was felt that this experiment had interesting results, a 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ted Tidwell 

W. D. Nison, state supervisor of high schools, has been 
pointed to assume the additional duties of supervisin ne 
education and recreation. 

The sixth annual Limestone College Playday for high schoo] 
girls is scheduled for April 13. The program includes team pe, 
tennis, riding, relays, skating, and group games. Invitations ate 
extended to 45 nearby high schools, and 125 girls are expected, 

The Tennis Clinic at Presbyterian College is the model clini 
of the United States Lawn Tennis Association. One-day dink 
have been started to supplement the spring clinic. William ¢ 
Lufler, Tennis Coach, says “The Clinic can aid all players—the 
beginner and the expert—but especially those players who live 
in localities lacking those facilities which are conducive to tennis 
advancement.” 

The department in Physical Education at Winthrop College 
has prepared a 34-page, mimeographed syllabus in which the pur- 
poses and functions of the program are presented. A limited num- 
ber of copies will be available for those interested. 


TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 


The second annual Winter Sports Camp sponsored by Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, was held December 27 to Jan- 
uary 2. The camp offers tobogganing, ice skating, horseback 
riding, skiing, hiking—a real vacation treat in the mountains 
just 105 miles from Santa Fe. A new two-mile ski run has just 
been completed this year and there is a tow for those too lazy 
to climb! A practice slope is provided for rank beginners. Danc- 
ing, good meals, and comfortable and attractive lodging help to 
make the camping experience one long to be remembered. 

In addition to the annual fall meeting of the Texas Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Association, meetings of the 
eleven districts’ of the state, divisions of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, are held each spring. The section meetings offer much of 
interest to teachers and supervisors, playground directors, and 
athletic coaches. 

Two master classes in modern dance were directed by Hanya 
Holm at the Texas State College for Women in February. The 
privilege of participation in the classes was open to students of 
modern dance in the college and from nearby points. Visitors 
from Houston, Austin, Dallas, and Fort Worth took part. 


VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 

The University of Virginia Acrobatic Troupe has given nine 
shows during the past two months before high school audiences 
totaling 3,150 pupils and teachers. Sixteen performers, repre- 
senting all four classes, comprise the troupe. 

Plans are being discussed in Albermarle County for a new 
setup in the school system. The erection of key schools for the 
elementary and secondary groups is anticipated, and it is of in- 
terest to note that provision for physical education facilities is one 
of the major items being considered. 

The folk dance classes of Mary Washington College inaugu- 
rated a series of folk dance parties. Two of these were held dur- 
ing the fall quarter and others will be given during the winter 
quarter. The Finnish and English dances have proved very pop- 
ular, but the American Square Dance has been the favorite. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of William and Mary Col- 
lege has invited the National Field Hockey Association to hold 
its tournament there next fall. The invitation was received fav- 
orably by participants in the Cleveland Tournament this year, 
and it is expected that guests from California and other far- 
western states will attend. 

The University of Virginia Soccer Team has recently joined 
the Intercollegiate Soccer Football Association. Interest in soccer 
is increasing in many of the Southern States, and the formation 
of a League in this section is expected to be completed in time 
for next season. 
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HE 19th Annual Convention of the American Physiotherapy 
Association will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 


June 23-28. eign 


HE Purdue University Division of Physical Education for Men, 
T in cooperation with the Professional Golfers’ Association of 
America, is conducting a Golf Clinic at the Purdue Field House, 
West Lafayette, Indiana, April 10-11. Golf teachers, coaches, and 
professionals from colleges, high schools, and clubs in the Midwest 
have been invited by Director Noble E. Kizer to meet with such 
prominent exponents of the game as Horton Smith, Gene Sarazen, 
Tommy Armour, Johnny Revolta, as well as a score of nationally 
known professionals and educators, for a discussion of problems 
pertinent to golf instruction. Improved teaching methods and 
techniques will be related to specific local situations. These pre- 
sentations will be mixed with a generous portion of the practical 
in the form of indoor and outdoor demonstrations. 

Further information regarding this Clinic may be had by ad- 
dressing M. L. Clevett, Purdue University, West Lafayette, In- 
diana, who has been responsible for the origin and promotion of 
the “Golf Clinic” idea. 

: + * 

T Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, the 

W.A.A. is completing plans for the North Central District 
conference of the Athletic Federation of College Women for which 
they will be hostesses April 11, 12, and 13. Some two hundred 
fifty delegates from seventy colleges and universities are expected 
to attend this district meeting, one of five being held throughout 
the country. 

The theme, in harmony with that of the National Convention 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. and several of its districts, is “What Service 
Would American Youth Like?” and the intention is to discover 
how the W.A.A. can help in performing such a service to youth. 
Among the speakers who will head the discussions are Dr. Elizabeth 
Halsey of the State University of Iowa and Marie Hartwig, 
National Secretary of the A.F.C.W. 

The project of planning this convention, according to Iola 
Stoops of I.S.N.U., has been an educational experience in itself. 
i 
AN important symposium on the problems of the school pro- 

gram in health, physical education, and recreation as it 
functions in California appears in the February issue of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. It has been organized by 
W. H. Orion, Chief of the Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, and contains 
articles from nine other leaders in the field. 

It is the purpose of the symposium to explain how certain 
active workers in California are facing problems in the fields of 
their special interests. The articles (in addition to an opening edi- 
torial statement by Mr. Orion) are: 

“Responsibilities of School Health Service,” G. G. Wetherill. 

“The Hygiene of the School Environment,” Charles Bursch. 

“Hygiene of the Instructional Program,” James Houloose. 

“Need for More Adequate Health Instruction,” Terry H. 
Dearborn. 

“A High School’s Physical Education Program,” A. C. Argo. 

“Broadening the Corrective Program,” Carl Haven Young. 

“Interscholastic Athletics in California,’ Lourence O. Janssen. 

“Recreation as a School Responsibility,” Ivan W. Hill. 

“A Noon-Hour Recreation Program,” P. M. Bliss and Mar- 
garet Cowart. 

The symposium expands the recent statement of policy for 
school board members and school administrators which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Orion and Miss Bernice Moss at the behest of the 
Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education, com- 
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IMPORTANT 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 
» 


In Press 


Introduction to Community Recreation 


Edited for the National Recreation Association by 
Georce D. Butter. In press—ready in May. 


The purpose of this significant new book is to fill the need 
for a comprehensive volume interpreting community recrea- 
tion, its significance, functions, objectives, program content, 
methods of operation, and relationships. Careful attention 
is paid to recent developments in the field of community 
recreation, emphasis is given to the services of community 
recreation agencies in the various fields of arts and crafts, 
athletics, drama, music, nature, etc. The book is divided 
into five parts: The Scope, Significance and Function of 
Recreation; Leadership; Areas and Facilities; Operation of 
Recreation Areas and Facilities; Program Features and Serv- 
ices; and Problems of Organization and Administration. 


e 
A Leader in the Field 
Textbook of Healthful Living 


By Harorp §S. Drent, M.D., Professor of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Public Health and Dean of 
the Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota. 
Second edition. 634 pages, 6x9. $2.50. 


Seventy-four colleges and universities have already adopted 
the new edition of this eminently successful text, surpassing 
the impressive record set by the first edition. 


Typical Comments: 


“In this book you have done an excellent job and, I think, 
have turned out the best book of its kind that I have seen.” 


Professor Ira V. Hiscock 

Yale University 
“The revision should make the book very much more 
serviceable for use as a text, although I thought the first 
edition was in many essential respects the best of its kind 


on the market.” 
Professor H. L. MARSHALL 
University of Utah 


. a most engrossing textbook for college students. Pre- 
sentation of the subject matter is original and clear cut. It 
should, and undoubtedly will, find its way into an increas- 
ing number of classrooms.” 

Onto Pustic HEALTH 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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A gym suit lives only as long 
as its fabric lasts! 

You folks who spend the best 
part of your day in a gym know 
that better than anyone can tell 
you. 

That’s why, in selecting your 
gym suits, you’re always so par- 
ticular about the fabrics. 

May we suggest BAR-L Fast 
Color Suiting and BAR-L Blue 
Ribbon Gabardine to those of 
you who have never had a “bus- 
iness” acquaintance with these 
sturdy and handsome fabrics? 
You'll find “They’re Built To 
Stand The Gaff!” 


We have swatch brochures of 
each showing the complete 
color range in the actual qloth; 
also the best color combinations 
in both tone-on-tone and con- 
trasting effects. We'll be glad to 
send these along to you if you 
like. Just drop us a card and 
we'll tend to it at once! 


f 
“ 


GYM DANDIES 













BAR-L | BAR-L* 
FAST BARZ> BLUE 

COLOR @appycs |- RIBBON 
SUITING | GABARDINE 








‘“‘Built To Stand The Gaff’’ 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. INC. 
“The House of Hits in Cotton Fabrics” 


40 WORTH STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * DALLAS ¢* BALTIMORE * LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO *® ATLANTA * BOSTON 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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plementing the earlier statement and _ orientin 
practice in California secondary schools. It is available, as a 
page reprint at 35 cents per copy, or 20 cents per copy in * 
tities of 10 or more. The complete Journal sells at 50 Pr 
copy, or 35 cents per copy in quantities of 10 or more. = 
* x 

S CHOOLS that have been approved by the Council 

Education and Hospitals of the American Me 
ciation for training physical therapy workers are: 

California Hospital, Los Angeles. 

Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles. 

Stanford University Hospitals, San Francisco. 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago. 

Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, Boston. 

Harvard Medical School, Course 445, Boston. 

Boston University, Sargent College of Physical Education 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Posse School, Kendal Green, Mass. 

Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

St. Louis University School of Nursing, St. Louis. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

New York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and 
Crippled, New York City. 

D. T. Watson School of Physiotherapy (affiliated with Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine), Leetsdale, Penna. 

College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

More complete information on these schools will be found in 
the report given in the Journal of the A.M.A. Vol. 112 (March 
11, 1939) pages 927-929. 


g it in terms of 


on Medical 
dical Asso. 


* * * 


Pp ANZER College of Physical Education and Hygiene will pre. 

sent “The Road to Freedom” at the Vernon L. Davey Junior 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey, on April 12 and 13. 
Created by faculty and students, the pageant presents in dramatic 
form a demonstration of physical education activities, music 
sculpture, painting, and folk and modern dance, tracing the way 
in which man’s activities have been used for slavery, militarism, 
religion and art, etc., and eventually as a road to freedom. Pro- 
ceeds will go to the endowment fund of the College. 

* * x 

| poe increased popularity of archery is testified to by the suc- 

cess of the normal course given for several summers at the 
Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, Roxbury, Vermont. The intensive 
instruction offered under the deanship of Russ Hoogerhyde, 
many times National Archery Champion, is calculated to equal 
the work covered in one semester of archery in the average col- 
lege or university. A “vacation plan” appeals to those who do 
not care for the normal course. The Director is Mrs. Myrtle K. 
Miller. 254 Seaman Ave., New York City. 





Girls and Lariats 
(Continued from page 229) 


2. Stand still and make the rope travel in a circle 
around you. Turn with the rope. 

3. Start the rope spinning in the right hand. Transfer 
it to the Jeff hand. Note that the counter clock-wise 
movement of the rope is the harder movement for the 
left hand. Transfer the rope back to the right hand. 

4. Start the rope in the right hand, and, still facing 
forward, circle the loop to the left around the body. 
Finish in front. This calls for leaning as far over to the 
left as possible, then as far back as possible, ending with 
a quick twist of the rope at the right as you straighten up. 

5. Jumping into the loop is spectacular and very satis- 
fying. The earlier rhythm training is of value now. Make 
the loop spin as slowly and evenly as possible. Be sure to 
keep it parallel to, and close to the ground. Know where 
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the honda is and feel its rhythm as it passes in front of 
the body. Jump into the loop as the honda crosses the 
body and pull the right arm across the body and above 
the head. Keep the rope going by holding the arm still 
and using the wrist only. You are now doing a wedding 
ring the hard way. 


The Wedding Ring 


In the wedding ring the rope encircles the body of the 
roper who holds the end of the spoke in her hand above 
ner head. The length of the spoke determines how far 
down on the body the loop will spin. 

Begin as for a flat loop, except that the end of the 
spoke is held in the right hand instead of the left. This 
makes a smaller spoke and a larger loop. The left hand 
holds only the loop. The loop must be spread out into 
a circle as it goes around the body. Hold the left hand 
down near the waist and swing the right hand far forward 
and away from the body to open the loop. Gradually raise 
the right hand as it crosses the body to the left; bending 
it back over the head as the rope crosses in back. Be sure 


to stand up straight in order to keep the hips out of the ~ 


way. As the right hand moves by the right shoulder, 
drop the loop with both hands giving it a swirling move- 
ment to the left. 


Pointers 


1. The right hand must remain above the head, arm 
slightly bent, with only the wrist moving. 

2. A slight swaying of the body, as the honda passes 
the right shoulder helps the spin. 

3. If the rope catches on your back it is because your 
hand is too far forward. This same principle applies to 
the other directions. 

4, If the rope almost does the “Hangman’s Fancy” by 
swirling around the shoulders it is because the spoke is 
too short. 

5. It is wise to squeeze the honda a little closer together 
when working on the wedding ring. 

6. The exercise calls for skill instead of strength. You 
will practice many times without success and, when you 
suddenly find yourself doing the trick, be beside yourself 
calling to people to witness the feat. 

7. A number 12 20-foot rope is fun to use for the 
wedding ring, but the girls prefer their lighter ropes. One 
of our first stunts was for one girl to do a wedding ring 
with the larger rope while a second girl climbed up inside 
the loop. Now, we think nothing of it when the second 
girl takes the rope from the first one, who crawls out. 


Progressions from the Wedding Ring 


1, Change hands while twirling the wedding ring. 

2. Kneel while doing the wedding ring, then sit down, 
and finally lean on the left elbow. 

3. The handshake is easy to do from the wedding ring. 
Drop the right hand, with the rope, when the honda has 
crossed the right shoulder. Hand the rope to the left hand 
which carries it past the left side, across the back to the 
waiting right hand which carries it past the right side to 
the left hand. Keep the loop close to the floor. 

4. When the handshake is an “old story” to the roper, 
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LAST GALL to Plan 
Gym Suit Changes .. . 


CHOOL will soon be over. Now is the time 
to specify next fall’s Broderick Gym Suit. 
Smartly styled, standard for years to come, 
these suits are the choice of physical direc- 
tors, girls and parents everywhere. Bar-L Fast 
Color Suiting and Bar-L Blue Ribbon Gabar- 
dine, used in Broderick garments, are vat-dyed 
for fastness, pre-tested for hard use, easy laun- 
dering and ironing. Seams are lock-stitched 
for long wear, suits are perfectly cut, correctly 
tailored in true full sizes. 
PHOTO SHOWS “PACIFIC,” one of today’s most 


popular suits. 2-piece shirt-and-shorts style. Beautiful 
in Bar-L Fast Color Suiting in attractive colors. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OR SAMPLE SUIT 


New catalog shows popular Broderick Gym Suits. 
Sample suit in favorite style, color and material does 
not obligate you to buy. Write today. 


Tom “PBrockrich 


Dept. 2-A 
1727 S. Brand Bivd. 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


2400 Broadway 
PARSONS, KANSAS 
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University of Pittsburgh 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUMMER COURSES 
1940 


Preliminary Session (June 3-June 14) 
Coaching of Track; Fundamentals of 
Health 


Pre-Two Weeks Session (June 17-June 28) 
Camping; Survey of Physical Education; 
Care and Prevention of Athletic Injuries 


Regular Session (July 2-August 9) 
Hygiene; Dancing; Gymnastics; Methods of 
Teaching; Theory of Play; Principles; 
Health Education; Curricula; Organization 
and Control of Athletics 


Post-Two Weeks Session (August 12-23) 
Swimming and Life Saving 


For information and bulletins 
Address the Director 








“ASK THE COACH” 
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WHEN Athlete’s Foot invades the locker room, 
the boys go to the coach for information. How to 
fight Athlete’s Foot is told in detail in a new 
booklet. H-4, yours free for the asking. It tells 
about the character and control of this skin in- 
fection. Send a card to: 


The C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Conn. 











she may lift one leg out in back and do the ha 
around the other leg. 

5. A good finish for the handshake is to jump out of 
the rope to the side or back. Keep in mind that YOu nist 
jump the second the honda has passed the spot whe 
expect to land. 


ndshake 


Te you 
Group Tricks 


The girls have had the most fun working in groups 
along pyramid lines. Here are a few combinations: 

1. One girl, on a chair does a flat loop in front while 
two girls stand inside her loop and make smaller loops to 
the right and left. 

2. A tall girl does a wedding ring in the center, a girl 
on each side does one while kneeling, and another girl, 
on each side does one while leaning on her outside arm, 

There are many such combinations, but the girls get 
more fun by making their own. 


The Vertical Loop 


The number 12 rope is equipped with a brass honda 
which I purchased at a hardware store. The underlying 
principles are the same. The spoke is short and the em- 
phasis is placed on the upward swing of the honda. At 
first you are sure that you are simply throwing a brick 
on the end of your rope, but a little practice soon changes 
that. 

This is certainly not a technical report, but I assure 
you that it is practical. Of my twenty-seven girls, who 
started out thinking that a “rope” was something which 
was used only on Monday, all of them can do a flat loop, 
a wedding ring, and three or four other tricks. All they 
need is a suggestion and they will try anything except 
hanging. 

We're going in “circles”—but we love it! 
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Integrating Mental Hygiene 


(Continued from page 219) 


cerned to use and to supplement significant information 
in the central personnel office. 


HE physical education instructors should also be en- 

couraged to use and to supplement the information con- 
tained in the cumulative folders, since they are in 4 
particularly strategic position for observing significant 
behavior. Certain traits of personality which are ex- 
tremely important are revealed only in play situations 
where cooperation and good sportsmanship are demanded. 
Observational records filed in the personnel office are 
sometimes very revealing in this respect. A striking 
example is that of a gifted student who has consistently 
received favorable reports from academic advisors but 
unfavorable ratings from her physical education instruc- 
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tor. To the classroom teacher she appears to be well 
adjusted, to possess self-confidence, to react favorably to 
criticism, and to be accepted by the group. To her phys- 
ical education instructor she seems maladjusted, lacking 
in essential skills, given to intellectual snobbery, and dis- 
liked by the group. Insights into such aspects of person- 
ality as energy level, leadership, reaction to failure, sense 
of humor, and ability to get along with others are ob- 
tained from observing students while they engage in 
recreational activities. If the physical education instruc- 
tors have been well selected on the basis of intelligence, 
character, and academic scholarship, as well as on the 
basis of skill, they may contribute much toward assisting 
students to become socially well adjusted by counseling 
them individually, by referring them to other advisors, or 
by providing experiences which will help them to over- 
come their deficiencies. 

If the program of physical education and recreational 
activities is to provide its maximum contribution to so- 
cial-emotional development, it must be adapted to the 
needs of individual students and not be too rigidly pre- 
scribed. This presupposes, of course, that we have some 
means of determining what those needs are. It is obvious, 
of course, that more than the usual health examination 
will be required. Entrance questionnaires dealing with 
health habits, personality traits, interest and previous 
participation in various activities (cultural as well as 
physical) might well constitute a part of the diagnosis. 
Tests of activity skills, attitudes, and basic understand- 





TIPS ON BETTER BADMINTON, a 
16 mm. silent film featuring interna- 
tional stars. 2 reels, 900 feet. Rental: 
$5.00 for two days. 


BADMINTON TIPS, 15 “‘charts’’ cov- 
ering fundamental skills. Two forms: 
bound plates (9” x 12”); 4 wall charts 
(19” x 25”). Either form, $2.00. 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL FUNDAMEN- 
TALS—a new SCHOLASTIC COACH 
teaching aid by Meissner & Myers. Con- 





16801 Parkside - - 


. a ° re . e e . . 
Individualize your Badminton, Batketlall or Swimming instruction with these 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 


Send for our new descriptive catalogue now. 


SPORT TIPS & TEACHING AIDS 


ings might also be included. An analysis of the total 
pattern of the student’s personality, as revealed by these 
measures, will be suggestive of the type of activity pro- 
gram which she ought to pursue. For example, if a student 
is socially retiring and has had but little experience in 
group activities, it may be desirable to see that she gets 
this experience. If she has difficulty in getting acquainted, 
she may be taught games which will enable her to make 
friendly contacts more easily. If she already possesses 
skill and interest in physical activities to the exclusion 
of cultural or intellectual interests, she might be assigned 
to activities which will balance this one-sidedness. It is 
important to realize, however, that an activity which is 
personally satisfying to one student may yield no satis- 
faction to another, even after she has had considerable 
experience with it. The activities program must there- 
fore be sufficiently varied to make a number of alternative 
choices possible. 


= adequacy of a program of health, physica! educa- 
tion, and recreational activities should, like other cur- 
ricular offerings, be judged in terms of the changes which 
it produces in students. Intangible as many of these 
changes are, instructors are probably not justified in as- 
suming that they take place unless concrete evidence to 
that effect can be produced. A comprehensive program 
of evaluation, including observational records and _ be- 
havior summaries, as well as tests of knowledge and skill, 
should be an integral part of the whole procedure. Only 
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1940 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 24 
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Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D. 
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Bennie Oosterbaan 


J. Kenneth Doherty 
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Helen Ellis 
Barbara Crowe 


Graduate courses in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Cognate courses are available in the Department of 
Hygiene and Public Health. The Department of Physiology 
will offer courses in the Physiology of Exercise designed 
for physical education graduate students. 


Also undergraduate activity courses for men and 
, women students 


Descriptive folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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when this is done can one be sure that the Offerings will 
not become formalized and static, but will be Subject to 
continual study and improvement, and will Contribute 
most effectively to the social-emotional development of 


students. 
»« 





Safety Education 
(Continued from page 227) 


safety problems. It is constantly re-emphasized and each 
problem is cyclic and cumulative and presented with the 
special emphasis required by the interest and Activities 
of students at each age level. Lastly, it is broad ip its 
application and is based on studies of safety problems 
in both rural and city environments, is designed for prac- 
tical use in either situation, and is equally interesting to 
rural and city students. 

Safety education is a product of our times. It might 
be called a child of necessity. It is not an “inventeq” 
field or subject to satisfy any select group of individuals 
As the social need in safety education is met, our sty- 
dents will be better prepared to meet the practical tests of 
everyday living. 





Our Heritage -- A Challenge 


(Continued from page 210) 


who prepare boys and girls, men and women for the 
games, sports, athletic, gymnastic, aquatic, and dance 
phases of our program are teaching the best type of 
health education. The acquiring of health knowledge is 
important. So, too, the rules of hygiene, sanitation, and 
communicable disease recognition and control. But in 
training the body for strenuous activity the student must 
apply the rules of eating and the proper selection of food, 
rest, sleep, bathing, care of minor injuries, and standards 
of conduct. These all constitute health education, an 
education of acceptance of procedures and more impor- 
tant than that of putting the same into practice. 


T°? sum up! Careful supervision of teachers is necessary 
to weed out the mere custodian of classes; to guard 
against neglect of fundamentals; to insure that responsi- 
bilities are met and that planning is carefully organized 
and executed. We should take advantage of an aroused 
interest on the part of parents, professional and business 
groups; of available new health information; of the keener 
appreciation of physical health itself; of a wide-spread 
interest in games, contests, and festivals; to promote our 
profession and benefit the pupils, through the work of 
well-trained enthusiastic men and women. The trend in 
modern world-movements necessitates re-emphasis on the 
democracy inherent in our program. The public schools 
rich in tradition, strong in leaderships, adequate in equip- 
ment, and gifted in personnel can and should direct, 
teach, and supervise all physical education activities s0 
that there would be example after example of inspired 
democracy, democracy functioning through physical edv- 
cation activities. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” These 
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words were spoken some three thousand years ago and 
from that day to this their wisdom has been shown over 
and over again in the history of the human race. 

Let us have vision; let us have faith; let us have cour- 
age and a spiritual renaissance to appreciate our privi- 
leges and our responsibilities. Let us cherish the ideals 
of democracy and make our contributions to these ideals 
through our programs in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

To these general supervisory and administrative respon- 
sibilities, I challenge you to prove yourself, to merit 
respect, and to demonstrate the fundamental necessity of 
our program. »« 





Afterschool Hours 


(Continued from page 224) 


as soon as the ice is suitable. Those desiring to learn 
figure skating are welcome, and instruction is given to 
all. This is great fun and we hate to see the end of a 
delightful season. Bowling, modern dance, and basketball 
continue until the end of March. The only change in the 
program is the addition of a weekly squad leader class. 
This starts at the beginning of the new semester and 
continues long enough to train a group of leaders, who 
will assist with teaching squad activities. The average 
attendance at this is forty girls and very few of these 
find it necessary to give up other activities in order to be 
present. Throughout this season, tournaments in bad- 
minton and ping-pong are held. A small silver cup is 
awarded the winner of the tournament, and very little 
instruction is given in these games after school, since they 
are included in the units of work on game skills taught in 
gymnasium class periods. 

Instruction in skiing has been tried several times, and 
because of weather uncertainties it has proved only 
moderately successful. When there is suitable snow at 
a municipal golf course, beginners in skiing meet on 
Saturday mornings; although this group is small, it is 
most enthusiastic. The advanced skiers have organized 
themselves, elected officers, and planned an active pro- 
gram, meeting for weekly practice periods, taking Sunday 
snow trains, and having a general good time. 

Basketball is played in the gymnasium two afternoons 
a week. Each afternoon about fifteen girls report for 
practice and the season is closed by a round robin sched- 
ule of class games. 

Spring is just around the corner by this time and an 
entirely new schedule for afterschool activities goes into 
effect. The first of April is the time to get out tennis 
rackets, golf clubs, bathing suits, and riding equipment. 
Tennis classes are conducted in the gymnasium twice a 
week during the month of April with most gratifying suc- 
cess. Since the boys start baseball practice outdoors about 
this time, their gymnasiums are available for use, and 
this is a great convenience. The instruction and oppor- 
tunity for preseason practice receives the hearty support 
of fifty girls. The greatest value in this lies in acquaint- 
ing beginners with the accepted techniques of handling 
the racket and in playing forehand, backhand, and service 
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strokes ; progress on the courts is accordingly much more 
rapid than if we waited to start outdoors. Most of thi 
group continues with the class on the courts throughous 
the remainder of the season. There are tennis tm 
ments for the upper classes and for the lower das 
which are run independently of the instruction medal 
and over one hundred girls enter these. Finalists in each 
tournament play off for a small silver cup. All Matches 
are refereed by pupils, and the final matches have the 
added supervision of a teacher. 

Swimming has been carried on with moderate SUCCEss 
at various times. A program of swimming can be valuable 
in offering beginners an opportunity to learn elemen- 
tary techniques. There are very few who do not know 
how to swim by the time they reach high school 
and the majority of this group cannot be persuaded to 
learn; therefore, the swimming period has included ip. 
struction and practice in crawl stroke and diving, with a 
few minutes of free play at the close of the hour. This 
year, classes for beginners in swimming and lifesaving 
will be conducted at a local pool, the girls paying:a smal] 
charge for the use of it. The classes meet twice a week 
and twenty girls are the average afternoon attendance. 

Golf will be introduced to our program this spring, in 
answer to repeated requests for a club of this sort. This 
club will meet for instruction two afternoons a week 
indoors during April and outdoors after that date. Prac. 
tice balls will be used and it will be necessary to charge 
the girls a small fee to defray the expense. In this way 
much can be done toward familiarizing this group with 
the techniques of the game and with etiquette on the 
golf course. When weather is favorable, we shall go to 
nearby practice tees (several girls have already volun- 
teered the use of their cars for transportation) and finally 
to a small golf course. The success seems assured, for all 
individual sports programs attempted thus far have 
proved well worth the effort and inconvenience attached 
to them. 

The riding club program already described is in full 
swing at the same time that the swimming, tennis, and 
golf are; accordingly there are possibilities in this pro- 
gram for many types of girls. 

Softball and volleyball seem to have no place in the 
afterschool program. There is no play space adjacent to 
the school and these games have been tried at the park 
many times with no success. They do not hold general 
appeal to the type of girl who attends the school. The 
trend in their interests is definitely in the direction of 
individual sports and for this reason a maximum amount 
of time is given to them. 

The high school offers most pupils a last opportunity 
to receive instruction in skills which may be prohibited 
in future years because of cost or other circumstances. 
Although this program is a busy one, and demands a 
great deal of the teacher’s time, it is an inspiration to see 
the girls learning those skills which can and should form 
the foundation of a desirable and lasting program fot 
leisure time. How substantial this foundation will be 
depends largely on the teacher of physical education. 

Life is composed of beginnings and endings. The end 
of school hours marks the beginning of the afterschool 
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rith a ing), and the Dramatic Association collaborate in 
This experimentation. It is hoped that a music group will soon By AUGUSTA HARRIS and DONNABEL KEYS 
avin be included. Their first venture is a drama and dance Instructors of Social Dancing 
aah production on the Electra theme, with their work based Michigan State Normal College 
week on the Electra of the modern German dramatist Von The ten lessons of this new book are enlivened by 
ce. Hofmannsthal, and the choral odes of Sophocles. Various novel ideas that turn the routine of classes into an 
1g, in aspects of production are under the direction of students enjoyable game. Each lesson introduces new steps and 
This in the units forming the federation, with help from the combinations. Supplementary chapters provide ample 
ou faculty advisory board. In stating their aims, the newly material on the more advanced ballroom steps, and an 
ai formed group has made it clear that the Workshop is not Appendix provides directions for four early American 
harge an organization for this year or for the Electra production ate. oe ae 
- way only, but a confederation of greater permanence to pro- Fer complete information uvte Bags. ¥ 
with mote artistic knowledge and expression in complementary ome A PRENTICH TIAL 
1 the art fields as well as that of the student’s primary interest. Fe ae ene Ste ee Tae 
0 to Such an organization should accomplish much, both ar- 
olun- tistically and practically. How rapidly collaborative . Cam 
nally efforts will lead to similar developments in other colleges, Teela-Wooket ARCH ERY p 
or all only time, of course, will show. If the previous rapid ad- 1940 Schedule 
hon vances in the alliances of dance with other theater and june 36-50 bude 
sched creative arts are any indication, we may presently find Rage Saag 4 [CR Ce Cee Oe 
some form of coordination of the arts ubiquitous and an Sept. 6, 7, 8 Archery Tournament Week tnd : 7 
ate: $3. per day 
1 full accepted part of the college program. »« Sept. 9-15 Recreational Archery-Coachin 
Rate: $24.00 per week, €3.50 per day 
and Normal Course includes approximately 68 hours of theory, prac- 
 pro- « 7 tice, and practice teaching. A TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE is 
Nursing and Home Economics awarded those who successfully complete the course. 
The above rates are ALL INCLUSIVE. For daily horse- 
1 the (Continued from page 218) back riding there is an additional charge of $10.00. 
at to : Neaetanne tlie For Descriptive Folder Write 
each family. This information included: MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER 
park 1. Names and ages of children. 254 SEAMAN AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 2. Source and amount of income. 
e 3. Housing—(a). condition of house, (6). sleeping ar- 
m of rangements, (c). number of rooms. NOYES SCHOOL of RHYTHM 
ount 4. Sanitary conditions—(a). bathing and toilet facilities, Summer Camp—Cobalt, Connecticut 
(b). general cleanliness. FOR EXTENDING YOUR TRAINING IN THE DANCE 
‘ : : Apply to: 
unity — problems of family. If medical care could be EASTERN STATES—Patricia Parmelee, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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suggest changes in health habits and environmental C 
ditions that might improve the health of the fall 
These suggestions must be in keeping with their fing : 
and the ability of the family to act upon them. Th 
school nurse and home economics teacher were their a 
visors throughout the project. 

One of the Mexican girls requested the Principal tp 
give her time to talk to all Mexican girls in upper grades 
and junior high school. She wanted to encourage them 
to continue in school and to explain to them what the 
home economics course had to offer the girls. Her 1. 
quest was granted. One of these students entereg 4 
State Teachers College, and the other was planning to 
enter a school for nurses as soon as she could complete 
the science requirements. 


T HIS experiment in cooperation between the home eco. 
nomics teacher and the school nurse covered a two. 
year period. At the end of the time both teacher ang 
nurse had a clearer conception of the place of each one 
in the school and community. They learned that bet. 
ter results are obtained, and the work of each one js 
strengthened, when both direct their efforts toward a 
common objective. Also, the home economics teacher 
had a better understanding of the community and the 
needs of the people. She saw how much more practical 
her teaching needed to be in terms of family living. 
The nurse had a deeper appreciation of the contribu. 
tion of the home economics teacher in the field of health 
education; also, her knowledge of nutrition, selection 
and preparation of food, budgeting, home management, 
and family relationships could be utilized to augment 
and to make more effective the work of the school nurse. 
Cooperation is not easy. It takes time and effort. 
But it is necessary if higher levels of functioning are to 
help. Toward this objective let us work! oa 





Bowling in the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 234) 


Grading Scale 


re A 
S1I<S9 POMS MCIUSIVE..... 6.065660: s v.cc cise B 
69-80 points inclusive................... _s 
60-68 points inclusive................... D 
Oe Oe TRE oss. s isis s/o sidiaa oeonevenseiehe E (failure) 


Intersectional Bowling Tournaments 


Each class is asked to enter a team of five contestants 
in the meet. Each team bowls one match of three games. 
The two teams making the highest total scores are 
awarded gold and silver medals. The plan in the future 
is to conduct a singles tournament along with the team 
tournament. 

Bowling is a popular activity. It presents a definite 
challenge to youth and adult, it is rich in carry-over 
value and worthy use of leisure, and it furnishes funful 
and relatively inexpensive exercise. Its inclusion in the 
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curriculum of physical education is definitely possible in 
many instances. Why not teach our future bowlers the 
techniques, skills, rules, and attitudes of this fine sport 
just as we do other sports activities? The intermingling 
of students in such an informal manner as in bowling will 
no doubt contribute much toward enriching their person- 
alities. The present physical education curriculum can be 


enriched by adding to it such a sport as bowling. »« 





Health Education 


(Continued from page 211) 


make up a month’s or six-weeks’ unit of actual health in- 
struction. 

By correlation, the English teacher’s direct contribution 
with mixed classes—the health instruction having been 
given in segregated groups—could concern itself with 
these matters: 

1. Personal attitude toward increasing chest expansion 
—why, how, with what results. 

2. Effect of altitude upon respiration. 

3. Special respiratory movements, such as coughing, 
sneezing, laughing, yawning, and one’s personal responsi- 
bility in these respects. 

4. Personal and community attitude toward common 
respiratory disorders, such as common colds and tubercu- 
losis—preventive as well as curative aspects. 

5. Personal, school, home, and community attitudes 
toward ventilation. 

In this way an English teacher can make, unit by unit, 
direct contribution to the health program during the 
homeroom periods, through free but directed oral discus- 
sion, in correlation with special health instruction given 
by the health teacher. Similar supplementary matter 
with reference to the circulatory system, nutrition, the 
muscular system, sense organs, skeletal structure, first 
aid, and other aspects may be of valuable assistance in 
the school’s health program. 

Indirectly, but not less effectively, the English teacher, 
with different groups of students, may contribute in a 
slightly different way to the health program. Let us note 
that aside from the functional grammar part of her work 
the English teacher’s concern is with reading, oral ex- 
pression, and written expression. The equivalent of one 
unit can safely be given to health; it will be better to 
make this a “floating unit,” parts to be given during dif- 
ferent periods of the year. These may or may not be 
closely correlated with the health instruction, but at any 
rate they should presuppose previous knowledge to some 
extent. The stress should be continually placed on the 
establishment of right attitudes so that the question of 
proper adjustment of the individual is constantly kept in 
his consciousness. 


S an illustration of what can be done in any one year, 
this program for the last year of the high school 
course is suggested. The twelfth year, we should remem- 
ber, is the last chance to do much with the majority of 
the students; they leave the school soon to become a part 
of the social fabric and to demonstrate in their lives the 
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Bachelor of Science in Education 


Master of Education 


For information, write to 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















Track and Field Athletics 


PROGRESSIVE FORM CHART 
24 x 36 inches—Price $1.00 


IXTY illustrations drawn from motion pic- 

tures of world champions in the ten stand- 
ard events on the track and field program. 
Six comprehensive illustrations of the best 
forms in each of the ten standard events for 
study by the coach and athlete. Suitable for 
display purposes in the office, gymnasium, 
locker rooms, or on playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. OLDS 
Associate Coach of Olympic Team 1932, Coach of the 
American-Scandinavian Team 1935; Director of Track 
Athletics, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 














University of California 
Summer Sessions—July 1 to August 9 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 


If you are interested in keeping abreast with modern 
trends in physical education, public health, and the 
sciences, you will find many outstanding courses in 
these fields at the University of California Summer 
Sessions on either the Berkeley campus or the Los 
Angeles campus. Related courses in educational dance, 
including improvisation, festivals, program production, 
and folk, modern, and social dancing, are of special 
interest. Lectures, recitals, drama, and athletic events 
—many without charge to students. California's 
« Golden Gate International Exposition and other scenic 
and recreational attractions are close at hand. For 
announcement of courses address: Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; or, Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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ENLIST 


enlist 


in the Women’s Field Army of the 
American Society for the Control of 


Cancer, and help in the intensive 











war against this disease. 


educate 


yourself and others to recognize 
early symptoms that may indicate 


cancer. 


save 


some of the 150,000 who may die this 
year unless promptly treated. Early 


cancer can be cured. 


JOIN YOUR LOCAL UNIT NOW! 


or send your enlistment fee of $1.00 to 


AMERICAN SOCIETY ice 
ne CONTROL o CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue «+ New York, N.Y. 








GYMNASIUM. SCHOOL 
AND CAMP UNIFORMS 


@ Rompers, Shorts, Middies, Skirts, Keds, Sox, Bath- 
ing Caps, Tank Suits and Wooden Clogs 


@ Towels, Sheets and Pillow Cases 
@ Boys’ Shirts, Shorts, Keds, Supporters and Sox 


Folder, price list and information cheerfully sent upon request. 


MAX GOODMAN & SON 


114 West 26th Street New York, N. Y. 




















The Ann Arbor Press 
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worth of our attempt to instill right attitudes respectin 
physiological and mental hygiene. 8 

The unit this year should be on modern movements jn 
the line of prevention, safety, pure food, mental ills and 
their adjustment, care of the young child, community 
health projects, playground movements, safe water sup 
plies, sanitary waste and garbage disposal, and other sub- 
jects within the interest-circle of adolescence and the 
adjustment-area of youth. A round-table symposium will 
best take care of the reports on the class or supplementary 
reading in this unit. The teacher should encourage the 
presentation of charts and tables and illustrations to 
strengthen this reporting. 

But reading is only part of the English teacher’s oppor- 
tunity for an indirect contributing to the health program, 
On the expressional side an occasional written composi- 
tion may be motivated. Several oral periods should be 
devoted to the discussion of topics, and a debate or two 
may be held. The following are suggested for written 
compositions, oral talks, or debates: 


Vigorous health versus “just being well” 

Safety first 

A health conscience 

Scientific professional service versus fads and quackeries 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 

My pet emotion and what it means 

Health in the sixteenth century and health today 

Differing health ideals in North and South 

Health influences in city and country today 

Gas masks 

Sobriety as a social asset 

Workmen’s compensation 

Employers’ liability 

Avoidable accidents 

State health agencies 

Care of eyes and of teeth 

Effects of cosmetics 

The Hollywood diet 

The contribution of insurance companies to community 
health. 


HESE topics are merely suggestive of types of subjects 

that can be treated by students with a varying degree 
of achievement in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
Other topics will be suggested by school or community 
needs of the moment, or grow out of a correlation with 
the health instruction of the school. If the equivalent 
of four to six weeks is devoted to the program as mapped 
out above, the health instruction in the school will be 
supplemented and the adjustment of the student to his 
later life be assisted. Were every teacher in his particular 
field and from his peculiar opportunities to do the same, 
a better integrated health program would be put across 
and more students with intelligent health attitudes would 
leave school to become citizens of a better-adjusted com- 
munity. Nothing is detracted from the English teacher's 
teaching of English; a great deal may be added to the 
student’s health consciousness. Similar work can be done 
by the teachers of social science, biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, or even Latin from the standpoint of health 
in Roman life. 

After all, man can get along in life without much of 4 
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knowledge of Latin or mathematics or even English, but 
as Thomas and Lang say in Principles of Modern Educa- 
tion, “He is a living organism, and must learn how to get 
on successfully under conditions [biologically] imposed 
by nature.” Biological adjustment, as well as mental, is 
one of the biggest problems our students face. Many of 
the conditions imposed by nature man cannot change; 
his problem is to adjust himself in order that he may be 
happy, contented, right-minded, biologically sound. It is 
the duty of teachers of English to make a contribution to 


that end. »« 





Meeting Individual Needs 


(Continued from page 231) 


6. Lack of consistency and regularity of follow-up. 

7. Need to study each individual pattern of growth, 
development, and behavior. 

8. Recognition that the total pattern of the teacher’s 
personality is teaching the student. 

9. Need of doctors trained in school procedures. 

10. Better method of check-up after serious illness, and 
satisfactory convalescent activities. 


Safety Education and Liabilities 

1. Parents’ unwarranted sympathies and fears for their 
children. 

2. The unnatural carry-over of adult misgivings and 
prejudices arresting wholesome and constructive explora- 
tory experiences. 

3. Legal barriers to progress because of possible lia- 
bilities. 

4. Need of supporting health, physical education, and 
recreation legislation. 

5. Satisfactory classifications for activities and adapta- 
tions. 


Abuses in Application of Program and Student 
Participation in Activities 

1. Lack of experiences with small, medium, and large 
groups to develop social status. 

2. Permitting overparticipation of students, in activi- 
ties, either athletic, aquatic, music, drama, debate, band, 
student publications, student leadership activities, etc. 

3. Overemotionalizing students who are predominately 
unstable. 

4. Not restricting students of limited health in their 
academic ,:vogram. 

The following administration bulletins are typical of 
good planning for therapeutic educational services. 


“Certification Bulletin No. 2,” The University of the State 
of New York Press, 1936. 

“Regulations of the Commissioner of Education Govern- 
ing Health and Physical Education,” The University of the 
State of New York, The State Education Department. 

“Physical Education Activities for Handicapped Children,” 
Physical Education and Recreation Book V, The University 
of the State of New York. 

“State Apportionment for the Education of Physically 
Handicapped Children in California,” State of California, De- 
partment of Education Bulletin No. 16. »« 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
For Gym Suits —- 9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 








SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


PETERSEN '& CO. 5563 BAYNTON ST.. PHILA. PA 


$ 
STANDARD GYM MAT #182, 4x 6’x2”.. .each 1152 








TRADE MARK 








PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Seven weeks’ course: June 18 to August 2 
Fee $100 


Nine months’ course: beginning September 16, 
1940 or January 6, 1941 
Fee $150 


Bors courses given at the Harvard Medical School, 
Children’s Hospital, and allied institutions for women 
physical education teachers and nurses. An intensive 
seven weeks’ course, and a longer nine months’ course 
for those who wish to specialize. 
For leaflets write 
Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates, 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 























Specify 


NARRAGANSETT 


Use the catalog number to secure quality and type of 


HORSES — BUCKS — PARALLELS — MATS 
— BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS — ANTHROPO- 
METRIC APPARATUS — STEEL LOCKERS. 
Send for catalogs 

NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


Box 1452 Providence, Rhode Island 
New York Office: 202 East 44th Street 




















LEGE 
ARNOLD pet ae Education 


The oldest co-educational Cc 


1886 ' 
rel 35 ee of Science) and MS 


x wa <node 
(Master oS, SOF PREP ARATE on aie 
Fao Educa eon nd MINORS: Fields of P —. 
ELECTIVE, tion, t0 Physical Education Ls Social 
Biological Sciences, History an 
ACCREDITED—GRA 


Health Education, 


For catalo dress: 


41 Dwight Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Using The Journal of Health and Physical Education from April, 1939, through April, 1949 








The bold face letters indicate: A, advertisement in this issue of the Journal; B, booth at the national 
convention of the Association in Chicago (at time of going to press). Where the nature 
of the advertiser’s product is not apparent from the classification, it is indicated in parentheses. 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


AB Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago 
A Wm. L. Barrell Co., 40 Worth St., New York City 
(fabrics) 
AB Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, 
California 
A Max Goodman & Son, 114 W. 26th St., New York 
City 
ABE. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
A E.B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 
National Sports Equipment Co., 362-372 Marquette 
St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Irene T. Snyder, 45 Rowan Road, Summit, New Jer- 
sey (pinnies) 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


AB American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago (Ozite for gym mats) 
Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., 163 Varick St., 
New York City (Antiphlogistine) 
A C.B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) 
A The Federal Sanitation Co., Inc., 2340 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland (Bakvar floor finish) 
AB Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (gym floor finish) 
B Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana 
(Seal-O-San floor finish) 
A Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (locker baskets) 
AB Geo. McArthur and Sons, Baraboo, Wis. (towels and 
bathrobes ) 
AB Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St., 
St. Louis (gym seats, backstops, etc. ) 
A Narragansett Machine Company, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island (apparatus, mats, lockers) 
B Onox, Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco (athlete’s 
foot treatment) 
A Petersen & Company, 5563 Baynton St., Philadelphia 
(mats) 
AB J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (gym, pool, and 
playground equipment) 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Beacon St., Boston (Dwight 
posture models) 
B Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City (Mum) 
A The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Georgia 
B Personal Products Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
City (Modess) 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


A EverWear Manufacturing Company, Springfielg 


Ohio (equipment) 


AB The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati (playground 


balls, etc.) 


A Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh (Sani-Soil-set 


dust layer) 


ABJ. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (playground 


equipment—“Junglegym”’) 


A Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St, 


Louis (playground balls) 


ABW. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Logs An. 


geles (playground balls) 


A B Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave,, 


Chicago (playground balls, etc.) 


PUBLISHERS 


American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St, 
Chicago (Hygeia) 

Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan (printers) 

Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio (Tumbling) 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City (several titles) 

Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


ABA. S..Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 


City (general list) 

R. R. Boardman, 2380 East Nob Hill, Salem, Oregon 
(swim chart) 

American Camping Association, 330 S. State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Camping Magazine) 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York City 
(several titles) 

Thra Publishing Co., 250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(Manual of Social Dancing) 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia (general list) 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(general list) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City (many titles) 

J. Wesley McVicar, 40 College St., Toronto, Canada 
(30 Successful Clown Acts) 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Personal Growth Leaj- 
lets) 

Noble and Noble, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 

L. W. Olds, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. (Progressive Form Chart) 
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AB Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(general list) 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City (Basketball Wall Charts) 
A Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 16801 Parkside Ave., 
Detroit (instruction manuals and charts) 
Women’s Athletic Section, A.A.H.P.E.R., 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(See also summer sessions, camps, tours) 
A Arnold College, 1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
Boston University, School of Education, 84 Exeter 
St., Boston . 
A  Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 
S. Huntington Ave., Boston 
Albert Butler Dance Studios, 66 E. 56th St., New 
York City 
A Chalif School of Dance, 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller 
Center, New York City 
A Harvard University Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 
A Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York City 
Miss Linington’s Stable, Hillside St., Milton, Mass. 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 
Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey 
A Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
A Sargent College of Boston University, 6 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A Savage School for Physical Education, 454 West 
155th St., New York City 
A Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


A Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


American Archery Co., 30 Burlington Ave., Claren- 
don Hills, Illinois 
Beacon Hill Craftsmen, Beacon, N.Y. (archery) 
Bersin Playthings, 594 Broadway, New York City 
(badminton games) 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 55 E. 11th St., 
New York City 
AB The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Greco Fencing Equipment Co., 19 West 34th St., 
New York City 
AB Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. (shoes) 
A Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, 
St. Louis 
A Robin Hood Archery Co., 971 Broad St., Newark, 
N.J. , 
Sells Aerial Tennis Co., 4838 Belinder Road, Kansas 
City, Kansas 
ABW. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los An- 
geles 


AB Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago 
SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS, TOURS 
(See also schools and colleges) 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 
A Bennington School of the Arts, Bennington, Ver- 
mont (school and festival) 
Greco Fencing Academy, 19 W. 34th St., New York 
City 
A Jacob’s Pillow School of the Dance (Lee, Mass.) 
winter: Mary W. Ball, Y.W.C.A. Residence, Cort- 
land, N.Y. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
A Mills College, Mills College, California 
A Noyes School of Rhythm (Cobalt, Conn.) winter: 
1917 W. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania 
Perry Mansfield Camps (Steamboat Springs, Colo.), 
winter: Fenimore Rd. at Cornell, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Teela-Wooket Archery Camp (Roxbury, Vt.) win- 
ter: 254 Seaman Ave., New York City 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 


>rr>r > 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 

A C.B. Dolge Co., Westport, Connecticut (Alta-Co for 
athlete’s foot) 

A Federal Sanitation Co., Inc., 2340 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland (Chloraline) 

AB Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (Hi-Ko for ath- 
lete’s foot) 

A Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (locker baskets) 

AB Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin (towels, 
bathrobes) 

Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc., 1410 Broadway, New 

York City 

AB Onox, Inc., 121 Second St., San Francisco (athlete’s 
foot treatment) 

AB J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (equipment) 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Albert Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 
A_ Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 
A Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Denver 








Keep This List on Hand Throughout the Year 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
The RESEARCH QUARTERLY 











Safety Education. Eighteenth Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1940) 544 pages, $2.00. 

This yearbook maintains the high standard of the previous 
publications of the American Association of School Administrators 
with a comprehensive presentation of the problem of safe living 
and the responsibility of the schools for the safety education 
and protection of children. 


Recreation. Ferd John Lipovetz. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 1940) 399 pages, mimeographed, $4.00. 

Mr. Lipovetz has gathered together a wealth of program ma- 
terial for recreation activities in schools, social centers, and play- 
grounds, and for every age group and season. There is also a valu- 
able section on administrative problems. 


Rhythmic Design. Portia Mansfield and Charlotte Perry. (New 
York: J. Fischer and Brothers, 1939) 26 pages, music, $2.00. 
An approach to rhythmic exercises which includes a wide range 

of body movement. Figures are used to indicate positions in a 

simple, graphic manner. The explanations of exercises are concise 

and understandable. The tune signature and note patterns accom- 
panying each exercise should be helpful to the accompanist in 
playing for the design work. The music is by Louis Horst. 


Low-Cost Crafts for Everyone. H. Atwood Reynold. (New 

York: Greenberg, Publishers, 1939) 322 pages. 

Low-cost crafts utilizing nuts, shells, branches, gourds, pine 
cones, wood, paper, metal, leather, Indian lore, and other materials 
are described in word pictures and black-and-white illustrations. 
This book should be helpful to club, recreation, and camp leaders 
in the teaching of crafts. 


Training for Championship Athletics. C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939) 303 
pages, $2.50. 

While intended as a popular approach to training and condi- 
tioning, this book might well be included in health education 
material for boys. A number of stories of famous men have been 










included to show how training has been of importance to 
in the various phases of living. The second half of the book j 
devoted to specific rules and conditioning regimen for trade ; 
field, baseball, and other sports. and 





Education and Economic Wellbeing in American Democracy. 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association. (Washington, D.C.: National Education cia 
tion, 1940) 227 pages, $0.50. 
Dr. John K. Norton has prepared for the Educational Policies 

Commission a comprehensive statement of the challenge 

American education today to prepare our youth satisfactorily 

a life of economic security in the world of tomorrow. 


Transition Years. Joseph Rety. (New York: Greenberg 
lishers, 1940) 168 pages, $1.75. f 
The subtitle of this book is “The Modern Approach to 

Change’ in Womanhood.” The author presents in simple form 

anatomical and physiological basis of the menopause and wives 

sensible suggestions on the conduct of life to avoid any difficulties 
during this period. 

Mothers of the South. Margaret Jarman Hagood. (Chapel Rij) 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939) 252 pages, $2.00, 


An analysis of the activities and attitudes of a group of tenant 
farm women. 


Other New Books Received 


Checklist of Safety and Safety Education. (Washington: Ng. 
tional Education Association, 1939) 30 pages, $.25. 


Visual Aids in Safety Education. (Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1940) 32 pages, $.25. 


Problems and Topics in Safety Instruction. (Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1940) 32 pages, $.25. 


Gardening—School, Community, Home. (New York: National 
Recreation Association, 1940) 60 pages, $.50. 


Day Camping. Maud L. Dryden. (New York: National Recrea- 
tion Association, 1939) 32 pages, $.25. 


How to Make and Play a Shepherd Pipe. Augustus D. Zanzig, 
(New York: National Recreation Association, 1939) 32 pages, 
$.35. 


Nature in Recreation. Marguerite Ickis. (Published by the au- 
thor, 70 Morningside Drive, New York City, 1938) 79 pages, 
mimeographed, $1.00. 
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